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[BASIL CLASPED YANA IN A FOND EMBRACE. ‘‘ MY DABLING, BE TRUE 


THE CURSE OF THE LESTERS. 
—_—~@o—— 


CHAPTER I. 


Bivos Lesrern never married. He was a 
man who from boyhood had but one aim in 
life, namely, to become rich; and who from 
Childhood had bat one enjoyment—spéoula- 
tion, 80 perhaps he never had the time to fall 
in love; and though it was rumoured he had 
Proposed to one or two ladies of fortune, he 
never admitted the fact, bat always said 
Women were a snare and a delusion. 
‘ Simon Lester came of gentle birth, but his 
a a — & we ereren and had run through 

: ney before his youngest son saw the 
light. Indeed, Sir James sepnedel Simon as 
rather & Superfiaous blessing. 

With a family of seven children, and rain 
— him in the face, the baronet might 
ps rer way excused for objecting to welcome 

He expressed his mind 0 ver 

He ex y plainly on 
pone ect to Lady Lester, that the poor soul 

ould no delight in her baby, 





She was, however, prevented from offending 
her husband again in like manner, for she 
died before young Simon was six months’ old, 
nome him to the tender mercies of hire- 

ngs. 

No one particularly wanted the baby to live, 
and so, with the contrariness his relatives 
declared he showed all through his life, he per- 
sisted in thriving. 

He was the healthiest, strongest child Sir 
James had ever had, and the mania for specula- 
tion began early. 

He played at pitch and toss for halfpence 
before he could speak plain, and was an 
authority on horses before he left school. 

Bat then a change came over the spirit of 
his dream. He forsook the turf, eschewed 
cards, and went in heart and sou! for the more 
polished gambling conducted on the Stock 
Exchange; and whether it was genius or— 
as his enemies said spitefully—sheer luck, 
whatever he touched prospered. 

For him to take a single share ia a company 
was to ensure its success. He always won 
and never lost; consequently he w rich 
apace, and at thirty-five was bowed down to 
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TO mE!" HE sazD.]} 


by the rest of his family as a kind of domestic 
Croesus. 

Thirty-five, tremendously rich, and un- 
married, it was hardly surprising that the 
seven brothers and sisters, most of whom had 
given hostages to fortune, thought Simon 
bound to help them. 

Simon did nothing of the kind. He never 
gave away & sixpence, and he was never known 
to make a present even of the most trifling 
sort. 

‘¢ I¢ will be all the better for you when I am 
gone,” he said to his eldest brother, Sic George, 
a baronet of such scanty means that he often 
thought it would be better to drop his title. 
‘*Of course my relations will benefit then by 
my economy and business-like habits.” 

He made this remark so often, he gave out 
80 many hints as to his own approaching doom, 
that his friends began to 
might be something in it, and asked the family 
doctor whether he thought there could be any- 
thing wrong with the great man. 





The doctor, never having been recommended 
secrecy, told the truth, namely, that the 
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wealthy stockbrokep a from heart 


dime Heer cong gits: led was like 
a kindof > an 8 positively 
refased to a his habits it w was.probable he 
would never see forty. 

‘I hope he’s ie his will,” ssid the 
Baronet, anxiously, thinking that a seventh 
of that coloesal fortune went not be nearly so 
acceptable as the whole, and, of course, Simon 
must make him the heir, as the head of the 


o He has made it,” said Dr, Stone, quietly. 
*‘ Bat really, Sir George, I should have.said: it 
would have been more agreeable to--his-family- 
had he died intestate. You woald: then alk 
have shaed alike, Now,-Mr. Simomisxather, 
pecaliani in his views and the is.no telling | 
ow hemay-have Seaton a psomenye” 
ms a ae equested. me to. 
er give a 
pee. shake buesuaae bial nichh.-sning-is in 
ona any of you digpated thedocement, That 
peeling.” me: fancy its nature is 
Sir George ooked troubled. 
~Eameueen odd fish, bat he’s sane enough. 
There never was madnesé.in our family that I 
know of 


“ Ifthere is, Mr. Sencechaanesaneinel the 
He's ag connd: in intellect as.any. man. 1 
met. Well, Sit, George, I may. 


and .your brother live fom goad old age, 
leageahildsen, of hia own, 
— ‘ve said,” 


troable, and scigh gt nav, worried oct ce 
ae ae oe = jure} 
roa acer conversation with 


Cvs, 


“would go to hig eldest son, or @ny 
med wi Aceh ear 
occurred, the interest was to to} Twener years 


larger shares, until the two last survivors could 


‘ qriezan enopmouringome.Afirm, cty 


ble’ lawyers were-appointed trustees, 
handsome sum_ to recoup, them for their 
trouble. 

“TI don't understand,” said Sir George, 
helplessly, ; “whe geseithe money afterall ; he 
=~ have been mad !"” 

Cameron smiled. 


“Mr. Simon Lester was so fond of specu- 
me 


‘Deborah,eallenly.. © ft 
a oa to. will, away-? Td rather: j 


= cam,” returned: Mr, Camexen; 


iFvontlive the: reat of - 
madam, 


“of winning the | 


itewaa, all.enjoyed an; 

i@metes their ineomes; cagh: 
equal chameesfery the future, but;it- 
5: ete wished w discord and 
hatred ik fa nip phe. cond’ not have hiton, 





week after the 

Dr. Stone. He: was: only. 

since he wap twenty be ad i 
al, excitement; he. had 


older than himaeelf, 
fifty-five, to Mra, King, whe-was-only- forty, 
not one of these had any reasen.to.think-| 
Simon preferred them-to the others» yet-all 
had come,to. his. chambers (the sueeessfal:man- 
never had tithe to take a house) fall ot.nope 

*‘He cared for nothing boe-s 
said Sir-George to his eldest sister, jee 8 

*atill he couldn't take the money with him, 
and there's no Stock Exchange in the next 
world,” 

‘* He may have lefé it to found a company,” 
hazarded Migs Debgrah.” She; waae spigster,. 
@ little over fifty, with a comfortable auauity. 
from her godfather, so that she needed Simon's 
money less than.the-otherg, 

The will, was very, short .and very, simple, 
Simon had. had no time to make friends, con- 
sequently there wére no legacies.,The property 
was all personal, some in hard cash, and the 
rest in safe‘secarities; and it -wasz- estimated at 
a hundred thousand pounde;-or more if resent 
ventures turned-cut welt ‘(* which: they did;,’ 
put in the lawyer), Tois sum was left to 
acosumulatein Indian bonds, whilethe interest 
was to. be divided inte seven.equal parte, and: 
paid to his seven brothers andsisters. Simon s 
wilt! further. remarked that be was well aware 
his owm healalx had. suffered« through want of 
care, thereferaihe had resolysd ‘that the prin- 
cipal of, his-fortase, should-reyestito she ber 
named by, whighewen, of: hig brathens or sisterd : 
attained the sgranteat age, , 

Not, he exmpregsly:stated, the one who: sur- 
vived, shaothers, as, that would beinafiic on the: 
elder ones. If Sir, George died before any ol the, 
others atthe age of.sjxty, and ne.other brather 
or pigter reached. that age, then the, fortune 


n-oneet | har 


ne 


Goosen, sagt | 





urer plan, Up te. 
balibeon & pt the, 
OW EaeA Ns; 
of Sikaon's 
om the 


in-law aregladete think 
in some little danger before long.” 

* John, it seems horrible!” 

‘*It. doesn’t’ show -hnman: nature .to great: 
advantage, I confess. That Will will do untold 
miechief |,” 

“Was he mad?” 

‘* Mad! nota bitof it, Heloved speculation 
and thought hé'd create a little excitement. 
Sir George ought to have had it ; he has a large 
family and very narrow means,” 

“* Who do you expect will get it, John?” 

‘« My dear Helen, that’s as good as. asking me., 
which of the seven willlive the longest.. Seven 
annyitanta, that’s how. it stands at presens; 
thep as each one dies off the annuity for the. 
others increases, and the deceased's. f 
lose. all chance to come in.at al, unless it's 
Sir George, when we shall haye-to, wait to.sce 
if any of the others pass him,” 

But. John Cameron,.never, had to pay the 
seven annaities, Before.the first. year was.due 
three of the claimants bad. gone where: money 
could not follow.them, 

Mrs, King and her pooae died together, John 
Lester was,-drowned while; bathing, and his 
sister Sasan caught a chill. while attending 
his funeral, so the rivals for the: great) priza 
were reduged. to; four, and; Mus... Cameron's 
pradiosion.bad. been am py for theze. 
four, cordial ky detested “other. 


}.and,se five, thousand 





CHAPTER II.) 


come and gone sin 
Simon Lester's death, and in the grounds of 
, Cangti, a; picturesque old house in 
ork,’ a young man walked up and down a 
 eaty shrubbery, evidently waiting and watch. 

ing for. some.one, 
Basil Lester was not far from thirty ; he had 
been a mere child at. the time. of- hia uncle's 
death, but he had been brought ie up in fall 
knowledge of-Simon's will; be knew that cf 
the handsome income his father enjoyed, more 
‘than-three-quaiers:came from Mr. Cameron's 
‘aes anes as atime rl survive all 
one of themattained a 
age: than. meee he. died, Basi! 
A ithe, for the 


soul tentawalled, Tae somes a ae 
~ 


theee 


tana: weet im 
_ ae yr ger 

Oe - © 0Gr preoau tions, 

9 COD ion to 


ee and 

the. family who had 

; re & heiress, 

were- q the rich 

prize; still, deserts did: for everything, 

se- it was_quite ible.ome of these would 

gain it—to the prejudice of the necessitous Sir 
George and the needy widow. 

It would have’been natural for the fonr 
people, who by dint of circumstances had come 
80 intensely to diskike eack other toilive.as far 
apartas they possibly could, but oddly enough 
they were all settled within & few miles of each 
other. 

Sir George lived, of course, at Lester aa 
boing-his own houge<:this was natnral.enougb; 


Debozah, ta-hire a little cottage almost at his. 
lodge gates, nor.for the Percy: Lesters to pitch 
their, tent, three miles off, or Mrs, Jepson to 
.fix-herself juet hetweem the two. 

Mrs. Jepson waa.atpresentquite “out” of 
any benefit that might come; trom: the hand- 
some yearly income: .Her husbands man 
much younger than. herself-—had-been a3 great 
a speenlator as her brother Simon, and beisg 
abous to: start a company which would make 
his forsune, he-had; shis wilé to com- 
mute her yearly income-for a lomp-sum from 
-& loam society. 

The, —~—= was.quite respestable, but con- 
‘sidering the risk they ran—Mra. Jepson might’ 
have died before they received a single:year'? 
intgzeat.—they, wereobliged to charge heavily, 

pounds. wag all she bad 


mamed, It wanbaminls #0 think the company 








bus, there was. surely, no,.need for Miss 
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had drawn twenty*five thousand ‘pounds, ‘and 
were likely to draw as much more. 

The only thing which could-avail’ Mrs: Jep- 
son wae owtliving: her brothers and sister. 
Every penny ofthe yearly payments had been 
antici but the:noble*principak would’ be 
hers, free and unencumbered, if she could only 


win it. 

It: was August; the summer-sun ‘had fallen 
all day upon the»pictare old" grounds: of 
Lester Court ; butnow the golden rvy had 
sunk to rest in the weut; -darkress had fallen; 
and pacing up. and down that lonely shrubbery, 
Basil Lester: wasne-eompletely hidden: by ite’ 
friendly shade aa. though it had been the 
middle of the night He had told his father 
he was going out to sraoke, but the-cigar had 
fallen unheeded from his lips, and he*seemed 
lost in thoughte* 

At last 2 soundfeéll ‘on hie car; such “a light 
footstep ‘a cleas’ attemtive listener woutd' not 
have noticed ik bet it was what Basithad been: 
expecting. He flung the cigar asidé;° and’ 
whi ret cial 

“ ne a) 


Another ‘moment; and’ & gir? s soft: hand 
crept into his, a low sweet voice ‘answered: brit” 
questions. * 

” Basil’ Lester forget. the anxieties -which 

harassed hima,-forget \the* stormy -interview- 
with his father noptongever:~ His heart had’ 
only room now’ for a joyfal tenderness: Fle 

loved Vana Tempest with passionate fervaurys 
and‘no: trouble cowkd prevs orm hinr whifé she 

was at his side. 

“T thought yor would ‘never comet” 

“T could not come: before,” ‘whispered the 
girl, timidly’; “it was‘nat tafe.” 

He took her hand’ im “hie>-he) kissed ther~ 
fondly on cheek and‘ip/and them he-let# her 
through the shrabbery to a rustié seat; witich 
in’ the day “tite was * one’ of ‘ Sir* George’ 
favourite haunts ;. but it was dark’now; not far 
off ten; which was the-unchangeable ‘hour: for 
the Baronet to retire; 

Lady ‘Lester never sat op.after him The* 
three eldést_girls’ were married; then came a 
long-gap., The other seven were mere children 
in the sckoolroom; little likely” to~bé wander« 
ing be ade that honr.. pacer Mcrmmdaha 
ag interruption as + - 
beer alone in # deserted tastte. 

“Vane, I spoke to my father to-day." 

“ Oh, Basil!” 

Tt was too datk for’him~ to see the wistfal 
expression of ‘her- beautiful eyes, but he did 
catch the sadness-ofther-tone: -~ 

“I was obliged to,” said Basil, hastily. “TI 
couldn't let things A‘ ‘on as they are. Wh 
Vana; it makes my 
she-girls speak’ to you.’* ' 

The child—she was ‘little: more+trembled, 
-— her hand clang: more closely, to*-her 
over's, 

“ Did you tell Him all; Basil?’ ~ 

“Of course: not; you-govee,” ‘replied’ Mr. 
Lester, reassuringly: “I only said I was tired” 
of idling at home; andshatT wanted to:go" to. 
London: and “make ‘own: way. I never’ 
mentioned you; Vana, I‘ was.too carefal.’” 

“And are you goingoht Basil, how:canI | 
spare-youw?.” 

‘‘ Why you-would ‘come tov soon, of course,” 
said Basil; resolutely, ‘‘ yon wouldn't see me 
go otherwise? I only wish.I had gone years 
before, Vana, I am eight-and-twenty, and 
positively I never earned a shitlifg in my life.” 

To Vana Tempest her Yover° was perfect. 
She thought it seemed littlé short of’ * svamnay 
tion for him to work fortis bread.’ The child’ 
was as- free from ambition or. mercenary 
onghts ns bahy, only ¢ireouia plainly 

seil was unhappy? at. Court—and that 
Was enough for her; 


“* You-see,”’ wenton Mr, + 
don't bldme my ‘on Mr. mene, igi 6 “1 


carn’ my~allowance; and if énly “his income: 
—_ his own, and certain- to setinttctn eo 
shouldbe quite content, but if Hesdies before. 


y,- 
ona “boil when I heard} 


( muck,* Bpare'y, 
him the salary of ‘a: steward Phe rat gor 


for-my mother and the children. It makes 
my father furious even: tachint he may not 
succeed to: the property, and:yet I can’t see he 
has a better chance than the others.” 

Vana knew all about Uncle.Simon’s will. 
Tn ‘fact; she had’ met three'of the four candi- 
dates for the:great. prize; 

She was" though in some things beyond. 
her eighteen years, and it did scem to her a 
useless sactifice for Basil- to spend the best 
years.of his-life at. bone, performing duties 
the most “ordinary ‘land’ agent could fulfil, 
since, whenever his’ fathér ‘died; he might be 
almost @ pauper. 

“I alwaye” thought Lester Court would 
belong to-you,”’ she said slowly. 

“So it will, butit'weharged with the pay 
ment of ‘five hundred a year for my: mother 
and her younger’children; I don't believe the 
property brings in more than four hundred 
when experses-are paid; sol sbali have to let 
them have house roemtoeke it out. No, Vana, I 
have ‘theaght‘of it ageinend-agsin, and I see 
there-is nothth¢e for it but to-baild 2»: nest: for 
ourselves:’” 
| “ And‘ you will go away 2!" bhe’said; sadly. 


as: Boon asever Thave-w certain income; how- 
everemall,I shall reterm and'fetch you: You 
| wor't want grandeur‘and luxuries; little girl; 
} you will' be contert‘to come to-mes0 soon a3 
I cam build'a home4for you.” 

' The girl nestled the least bit aldver to'him. 

“ They: will beso angry; Basil” ~ 

Basil:did not contradict:her. » The one..son 
out of a family of elevem children) he knew 

tly his: dather-expected-him: either to 
marry so well: that -hia: wife's money would: 
make him in +-of ,home: supplies, ‘or! 
else to remain a bachelor for the next few 
years; andiseeafter ' thesintarests -of his ten 
’ sisters. 

Three of: these: damselm had :married,. but 
their: husbands: conid: only’ just manage: to 
make: both endec meet,: and sould be of: no: 
assistance to the other seven. . 


Basil had told his father: phialy: that very } 


} evening the expenses Ought to be reduced, and 
& -provision caved fot: the «little» ones. Sir 
George had flang' himself :into a -passion, and 
declared he: would-not:risk hisilifeby changing 

his, habits, 
home.: Asfor Basil, his: future: was. ensured 
since Uncle Simon's, money: was. entailed, on, 
the.eldest;san of the fortunate winner. Ii wae 
eda that, they,.couldi appoint their. own 


ein, 
Basil had come out in a very-bad. temper, 
ing, ill-ased and sacrificnd;, to; hia. family. 


The very tonch.of Vanala fhand. had, calmed: 


his wrath, but jhis. very; love,for-her.made hina 
more anxious for the fature. 
| Vanaempest was the.orphan niste of the 
vicar,ot Vale Lester,.and.ahe had only lived 
with him twelve months... Having spent much; 
' of. her life abroad, she. was .a:flaent,, linguist, 
and, Lady, Lester. had been glad to engage. her 
(very cheaply). to..come. to. talk French. with 
her. yo i 
ome. of ié, and tha% her only son would. lose. 

his heart.to the penniless orphan, 

And yet Vana's face might have prepared. 
her for such a thing. 

THe girl was beautifal: she had thore ‘fea- 
fureg about,which there can .be,no question, 
People never asked. each” other if Vana. Tem. 


she wa#lovely’; and kad Lady Lester not bean 
io.wrapped up in her own.,plans. for Basil's. 
dvancement, she would have seen the danger 
head 


7 TH Vicar;was a tall,‘angalar Scotchman ; 
iswifé, a very plain, homely’ woman. Vana 
ad not a single trait of resemblance to either; 
he waa very amall and dajntily- proportioned; 

} her features were almost classic in their regu: 

ty, her large syes” were” just the colonr of 





wei He nathing in the 


, while her datk brows and Jashes only 


my? aunts there will , 
@ but the house and four hundred a year~ showed up more distinctly the exquistite deli-’ 


, ODearet anes few days; but: 


| Far better for the girls to have a luxurious, 


only, in, the case of that ducky. person being: 


noger girls,. 
Little. did. my, Jady. suepeot ; what swag, to, 


pest were pretty; every one acknowledged that. 





cacy of her complexion; she looked as though . 


she had stepped out of an old picture, Nd 

matter what she wore, no mattér what she waa 

doing, this quaint, old. world grace never left 
er. 


And she was a good girland. a modest one, 
though she had met Basil Lester after dark 
in his fatber's grounds. 

Vana loved herhero, and already gaye him 
an implicit trust. 

To do Basil jastice, hot-headed and. rash as 
he often was with others, Vana was. dearesé 
to.him on earth, and he never, by act.or word, 
did aught.to forfeit her faith in him, 

Ifonly things had been differents ! 

Such waa! the barden of Basil's. thoughts. 
Had that miserable will never been made, and 
his father forced these twenty years to live on 
his own ‘income; why then Baail himself, as a 
matter: of course, would have. followed. some 
honest calling, from: his boyhood; and be by 
now in a position to marry and keep.a wife, 

He was eight-and-twenty, and Vana was 
his firet love.. He had. never frittered away 
his-affection iin idle flirtation; he had never 
been in debt and difficalty; he. had. honestly 
worked—as hia-father’s steward—os hard ag. 
though he had ‘been a paid servant, and yeu 
now that: he:wanted some security for the 
future, now that he wanted toseparate hisown 
interests from those.of the othera;his father 
thoughtihim: ungratefal, and his mother do- 
nounced him as an unnataral-son. 

‘‘Vana!” he said, suddenly, aftér a jong 
silence; ‘'I want you to promise moe:some- 
thiag.”’ 

‘*I will promise you'anything in the world, : 
Basil, if I only cam,” 

“T shail:go away next week, Vana~ bn I 
will: come back as soon'ss ever I haveenongh: 


to make a home for you. Dear, I bopeit may 


be bat aitilewhile. I think Iam snre toget 


& post somewheresoon, but; Vans, if not——’’ 


** If nat,” breathed: the girl; carnestly, ‘‘ I 
Aballibe sorry; but it willbejustthesame; you 
will find me when you come waitiug.” 

** And you will boi trae:to me, Vana? Do 
you know that:you are very bowutifial? Many 


_men:willk envy me my darking,”’ 


“Don’t talle like that, Basik” said Vana, 
gently ; “ while I live I shall belong to yon, 
and I’conld'no more leave off loving you thar 
I could begin to doabt your love:for-me,.”’ 

‘You need never donbt that; Vane; and 
you will keep our secret?” 

‘' From the whole world; what do we wan 
with ‘confidantes, Basil; when we have each 
other?” 

Basil’s arm tightened reund her-waist. He 
did not doubt’ Vana; he was-as anre of ‘her 
love as his own ; but yet-he felt‘anxions, terri- 
bly anxions;-she wag so beantifn!, and; poor 
fellow his future Jooked-so blank. 

“Pot your Hand in mine, darting,” he 
whispered, “and repeat-this. after me.” 

Then, as she did ss he desired, he went owin 
a low, solemn voice: 

“We two, loving each, other very dearly, 
swear to marry no one else; but to be true and 
constant-toeach other in absence, sorrow, and 
pain, tilt we are united, or till’ death do‘ns 

art.’ 
i Vana trembled as she spoke the last words 
ofthat solemn promise. 

“Tt is almost like being married,” sha 
murmured to.her lover. ‘It seems an 


terribly grave.” 
Basil smiled. : 


‘* You must write to me, Vana,” he esid, 
witha ring of command in his. voice, *and 
you must tell me. everything you do,” 

** And you will write to me ?”’ 

“T cart,” he answered, quictly, as thongh 
he had already settléd. that question’ with 
himself,” ‘Yon see, Vans, it would not be 
safe,’ 

“Why not?” 

‘‘ The postmaster, the letter carrier, and 


‘avery-seryvant at the Vicarage knows my hand- 


wii We might as’ well take the whole” 


| vilfége into our confidence.” 
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Cc. 
“But you could direct it in a feigned 
aand?” 

** And expose you to questions about your 
strange correspondence. No, my darling, not 
even for you will I risk that!” 

Bat she clung to him with piteous entreaties, 
and in the end he pro he would write 
once a month toa little post-office some five 
miles off, where Vana was quite unkcown, 
addressing his letters to ‘*‘ Miss Browae, to ba 
called for.” 

It seemed to him there could be no risk in 
éhis. He little knew the secret enemy lurking 
in Vana’s path, and suspected the danger 
confronting his little fiancée as little as he did 
¢hat there had been a third person at that 
interview, who, crouching behind the tree, had 
overheard nearly all of that solemn conversa- 
tion. 

‘I must go,"’ and Vana rose to her feet as 
eleven o’clock rang out from the old church 
tower. Basil pressed her to himeelf in a 
fond embrace, and for a moment both were 
silent. 

**I shall see you again, if possible, before 1 
go, my own,” he whispered. “If not, you 
must write and tell me everything, and oh, 
my darling, be true to me, be true!” 

“* While [ live,” she answered. 

“‘ Nothing can harm us,” said Basil, fondly. 
** We love each other, my darling, and we can 
trust each other. This parting will be but 
for a short time, and then we shall have a 
lifetime to spend together.” 

‘* Never!” 

Just the one word, but they both heard it. 
Just that one word, spoken in a kind of 
suppressed rage as though the unseen speaker 
could no longer restrain their anger. 

‘* What was that?” and Vana clung to her 
lover with a smothered sob. ‘On, Basil, 
who could it be?" 

‘‘No one,” returned Basil, firmly. He too 
had heard, or fancied he had heard, that 
strange exclamation, but he was not going to 
own as much to Vana. ‘“ You are over- 
nervous and anxious, my darling.” 

*¢ Basil, I am certaina voicesaid ‘ Never!’ ”’ 

“+ And I tell you, Vana, no stranger could 
get into the grounds at this hour, and the 
household at the Court always go to bed at 
ten. Every door is fastened before my 
mother retires, and I am the only n 
privileged enough to have a latchkey. It was 
jast some night bird's ory, and you being 
over-excited fancied it was a voive saying 
* never.’” 

She did not answer him. Vana never dis- 
puted her lover's will, but she could not feel 
reassurred by his explanation. The voice 
was too real, too human, to have been the 

- fancy of her imagination. 

He walked with her to the very gate in the 
fence which divided the Court grounds from 
the ohurchyard ; then, like some shadowy 
spirit of the night, Vana sped away across 
the grassy sward of God’s acre until a gate on 
the opposite side admitted her to her uncle's 
garden. 

The vicarage people were early folks and 
had long been in bed, but Vana’s room was 
on the ground floor, and the long French 
windows being unbolted, easily admitted her. 
With a sigh of unatterable relief the poor 
girl flang herself on to & chair, and taking off 
her hat strove vainly to stop the trembling of 
her knees. 

Vana Tempest was not fancifal. She had 
known too mach sorrow, too many hardshj; 
in her early life to invent troubles for herself 
by idle fears, She was one of those simple, 
straightforward characters who never go out 
of their way to meet difficulties, She knew 
that Sir George and Lady Lester would be 
angey with Basil for loving her, but then as 
ehe herself owed no duty to them, and as 
Basil offended them equally by leaving home, 
her conecience did not, in any case, trouble 
her on that score. 

In trath, there was not much harmony at 
‘Lester Court. Sir George was proud of his 
‘boy. Lady Lester loved her son, but both 





father and mother were jealous of him, At 
the best, Sir George could not hope to enjoy 
his brother Simon’s property long, and he 
ms) powerless to alienate a shilling of it from 


Lady Lester knew that even if her husband 
came into the fortune she should enjoy it but 
for a few years, then all would be Basil's, and 
though she was an affectionate mother, the 
thought was wormwood to her. Simon's will 
was indeed acting as a curse to his relations. 
Envy, hatred, and malice had been spread by 
it, not only between brothers and sisters, but 
between parents and son. 

Vana rose to undressherself. She shut and 
fastened the long French windows, and then 
began leisurely to prepare for bed. 

In doing so, she came towards the table, and 
there saw with surprise a letter addressed to 
herself. 

To many girls an extra note or two would 
have been of no consequence, but Vana's 
correspondence was 60 limited, that except a 
half. yearly missive from France, the postman 
had brought her nothing since her coming to 
the Vicarage twelve months ago, and as to 
that pleasant stream of little notes which 
some girls receive frequently from their 
lady friends in the neighbourhood, Vana 
not ove intimate in Vale Lester, the daughters 
of the Court considering themselves far too 
much removed from her to make a companion 
of their under governess. 

Vana held the letter in her hand, and mar- 
velled. She was quite sure it had not been 
there when she went out. 

Either the housemaid had forgotten it, and 
in a fis of repentance gone down to fetch it 
ps oe retiring to bed, or—Vana could not tell 
Ww 


t. 

At last she nerved herself to open the letter. 
She was not superstitious, bat she felt a strange 
presentiment that trouble was in store for her 
through that dainty, much-scsnted en 
Her fingers shook so that she could hardly 
tear it open, and then the lines seemed to 
dance before her eyes. 

It was very short, very simple, but every 
word seemed to burn itself on to Vana’s heart 
as though seared there with a hot iron. 

“Give up Basil Lester, or it will be his 
ruin! I have sworn it, and I never break my 
word |" 

Poor Vana turned the remarkable letter 
over and over; again and again she read the 
peculiar warning; but she found nothing to 
shed the smallest light on it. The envelope 
was directed in ink, but the communication 
was in pencil, and though in the same hand 
manifestly hurried. 

It was not the writing of ney See any 
of her daughters, and, beside his own family, 
who could take such an interest in Basil ? 

Poor Vana racked her brain till it ached, 
and then went to bed with two doubts haunt- 
ing her mind—who wrote the letter, and how 
did it get into her bedroom ? 

She lay awake for hours, and falling at last 
into a heavy, unrefreshing slumber, slept on 
long past her usual time of rising, so that when 
she at last entered the dining-room every one 
else had finished breakfast, and Mrs. Tempest 
was just preparing to come in search of her. 

“ Whateves is > Ly ws ” said Vasien og 
kindly, the reproof s prepared dying on 
her lips at the sight of Vana's white cheeks and 
heavy eyes. 

“T have a bad headache,” confessed the 
girl; “I am very sorry to be late, Aunt 
Hephzibah, but I have only jast woke up.” 

“You look as if you had been awake all 
night,” said Mra, Tempest, gravely. ‘What 
is the matter with you. 

‘I think I have a cold coming on,’ said 
poor Vana, whose hands were trembling ; 
“my head feels hot and heavy, but I am 


Poor girl! she would have felt less tranquil 
and still more anxious even than at present 
could she have made a third at an interview 





taking place later that same morning in the. 


Court library between her lover and his 
father. 

“I want to speak to you seriously, Basil,” 
began Sir George, peevishly, when hia son 
obeyed his summons. ‘Of course you can't 
mean really that you want to go away ; I'd 
rather give you another fifty pounds a year,” 

“I don’t want you to give me anything, sir,” 
replied Basil, ‘‘ but I think it is time I earned 
something for myself. Padden is an honest 
man, and can look after things quite well till 
you choose another steward.”’ 

“I think you're the most ungrateful boy; 
haven't you a good home here? don’t I allow 
you a hundred a year just for looking after the 
property? and you've nearly as much more 
from your godfather," 

“But a man can't maintain a wife on a 
hundred and eighty pounds a year.” 

** You've no right to think of a wife.” 

bad | fanoy you not only thought of one 
but married her before you were twenty. 
eight, sir |” 

_ Strictly trae, Sir George had been mar. 
ried twice, and his first wife (who died 
childless) had been made Lady Lester when he 
was only six-and-twenty. 

I do.” Bapposing anything should i 

. Hap anythi happen 
to you, sir, I consider my mother would seed 
all the income from the estate, therefore i; 
Deccan, a Rae Sane 28. Sh Segawa, fer 
my’ Ad 

* You think I am dying, »” said Bir 

bitterly, “bat you'll be disappointed, 
sir. Inever felt in better health. I’m good 
for a dozen years more. What's seventy-five? a 
mere trifle! Oar family have often passed 
ninety, why should not I ?"’ 

‘*T’m sure I hope you will.” 

“Of course you do! If I don’t outlive your 
aunts and Percy, there’s not much chance of 

being a rich man." 

Basil’s very heart sickened at this taunt. 

in and again he regretted the miserable 
will which had proved such a curse to them. 

* You'll not believe me, perhaps, sir, bat I 
have no desire to be a rich man. Five or six 
hundred a year would be quite sufficient for 
me.” 

‘*T should think so, indeed !"’ said his father, 
a ‘* That’s more than I had till I was 
turned fifty!" 

“T only ask you to let me go without any 
strife,” said Basil. ‘‘ You know you would feel 
aggrieved if asked you to increase my allow- 
= that I could marry and settle down 

ere.”’ 

* No, I shouldn’t—if you married the right 
girl; but of course you won’t. Young men 
always go far afield, instead of taking the 
blessings under their nose. There's one girl, sir, 
not three miles off, whom I’d welcome asa 
daughter to-morrow!’ 

“You don’t mean one of the Jepsons ?” 

‘* Rather not! Your Aunt Jepson's a —_ 
ton, and the girls will be the same. Besides, 
it’s a mistake to marry into a large family. 
Why. Basil, I never knew you‘so obtuse. 
Beauty, grace, and talent, no near relations to 
be a nuisance! Why, did you never think of 
it?’’ Now every word of this applied to 
Vana, and so Basil’s hopes ran high. 

“She has no money,” he answered, quads. 
“I thoughé you would object to that. I love her 
dearly, but I feared you would never welcome 
a pentionlose daughter-in-law, so I waited till 
I conld make an income to share with her.” 

He meant I waited “‘tospeakto you,” bat the 
omission of the last four words changed 
whole force of the sentence. Sir George 
really believed he and his son thought of the 
same girl. Basil actually hoped his father was 
advising him to marry Vana. ‘ 

“You need not wait for my consent,” said 
Sir George warmly. ‘‘ I expect she is in 
house somew! now. I w she was to 
come to your sisters this morning. Wait here, 
and I'll send her to nes 

Vana Tem often gave French lessons 
at the Court in the schoolroom, so again the 
mistake lasted. Basil waited ten minutes 2 
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lonely rapture and deep content that his 
difficulties had so easily disappeared; then 
the door opened noiselessly and some one 
glided in. ‘ 

‘My darling!’ and he opened his arms. 
Bat the girl who came awiftly towards him 
was not Vana Tempest! 


(To be continued.) 








GOOD THINGS TO KNOW. 


Taart cool rain water and soda will remove 
machine grease from washable fabrics. 

That ripe tomatoes will remove ink and 
other stains from white cloth, also from the 
hands. 

That a tablespoonfal of turpentine boiled 
with white clothes will aid in the whitening 
process. 

That boiled starch is much improved by the 
addition of a little sperm, salt, or gum arabic 


‘That paraffin will soften boots and shoes that 
have been hardened by water, and render them 
pliable as new. 

That salt will curdle new milk ; hence in pre- 
paring milk porridge, gravies, etc., the salt 
shonld not be added until the dish is prepared. 

That clear boiling water will remove tea 
stains and many fruit stains. Pour the water 
through the stain, and thus prevent it spread- 
ing over the fabric. 

That paraffin will make tin tea-kettles as 
bright as new. Saturate a woollen rag and 
rab with it.. It will also remove stains from 
varnished furniture. 

That beeswax and salt will make rusty flat- 
irons as clean and smooth as glass. Tie a 
lomp of wax ina rag and keep it for that pur- 
pose. When the irons are hot, rub them first 
with the wax rag, then scour with a paper or 
cloth, sprinkled with salt, 








A Gumesz or Corx —Cork looked very 
bright and bustling the day we reached it. 
We had made some stops here and there on 
our way, mostly at out of-the- way, picturesque 
Villages, and so deeply had their quiet im- 
pressed us that Cork, with its cars rattling up 
and down the stony streets, its noisy quay 
population, and all the hurry of the lower 
town, had the air of a stirring metropolis, 
How it would strike us if we had visited it 
immediately after landing from the Cunarder 
and with the rush of Chicago and New York 
still fresh in our recollection I cannot say, but 
it impressed us when we did see it very 
favourably. While there were, of course, some 
evidences of Bon > past ee pe times, there 
were many of undon' prosperity. Its 
connection, through Cove or Queenstown, nine 
miles distant, with America, acoounts largely, 
I think, for the latter. In the streets we noticed 
many shops devoted exclusively to the sale of 
our American products—meats, fruit, tobacco, 
agricultural implements, sewi machines, 
étc. Women in pee nely caped cloaks, but 
comfortably shod of ae 
and workingmen’s wives—were bringing home 
basketfals of marketing from the great Eng- 
lish market, as it is called. Carriages wait- 
ing for their occupants were in line outside 
the dry seen shops and bookstores; men of 
the coal ver type were going homeward in 
groups, smoking and chatting cheerfully with 
each other; bustling country women with 
many excited objargations dragged their 
dilatory husbands to the carts outside the 
geblio-honse doors; cabs and outside cars 
dashed madly along the streets; lights shone 
in the shop windows and those of 
anda melancholy man near the bridge was 
playing the air of “ Bellewstown Races” in a 
manner that seemed to have its effect on the 
foot of all who passed, And that was how the 
snatitel city appeared to us on our firat visit 
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WHEN SHALL WE TWO 
MEET AGAIN? 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XVI.—(continued.) 


Tae next morning, as Treherne was stand- 
ing in the hall, she flew down the stairs, look- 
ing as fresh as a rose. A glance of delight 
shot from her hazel eyes as she caught sight 
of him, 

‘Qh, I'm so glad you are down!” she ex- 
claimed, joyously, as she came towards him 
with both her little hands outstretched. 

‘And co am I,’ he said, cordially, as he 
shook hanis with the utmost heartiness, ‘‘ for 
I can be the first to wish you many happy 
returns of the day.’’ 

‘*May you always be here to make them 
80,’’ she added, tremulously. ‘‘ Call me Hilda 
to-day, and say you care for me one little 
bit,” her sweet face raised appealingly to his. 

A shade crossed Treherne’s handsome face 
as he stooped, and lifsing one of her shining 
curls, raised it to his lips. 

“Not @ little bit, dear, but a great deal,” 
he said, gently; “and may you have the 
nicest fellow on earth for your husband.” 

‘Then I should have you,” she rejoined 
quickly, without a thought, and then the rich 
blood flew to her face and her head drooped in 
sudden and awfal confasion. 


“A white-haired, insignificant fogey! That] be 


would be a brilliant match, wouldn’t it, for 
Lord Wildgrave'’s only daughter?’ he said, 
trying to turn it off with a laugh. ‘I wanted 
80 much to give you some small offering to- 
day, but I didn’t dare. It seemed as if Miss 
Romer must have everything she wanted.” 

“There's something that Wilfred and I 
want desperately,” in a low voice. “I sup- 
pose you—you couldn’t spare us one of your 
teen? es 

Treherne started. 

“TI can’t give you that!"’ he said, re- 
luctantly. ‘But I will get one taken of the 
Tower, if you like.” 

“No, thanks, I don't care for® buildings 
as I do for friends; and she turned away in 


bitter disappointment. 
“Ask me for anything else!” he said, 


ly, for he could not bear to see a cloud | roof 


on the childish face. ‘Is there nothing I can 
do for you to make up?” 

She stopped irresolutely, and looked over 
her shoulder shyly. 

“ Would it bore you very much to dance the 
first dance with me?” 

“I? The first dance?’ he exclaimed, in 
astonishment. ‘Oh, no, Miss Romer! that’s 
far too great an honour for me, Isn't there a 
duke or a prince somewhere about ?” 

‘And if there were, ien’t the man who 
saved Wilfred far above any duke or prince 
in the world ?”’ she asked, gravely. 

‘* No, certainly not. Don’s place me on a 
pedestal or I shall come down with a run!” 

* You won't do anything I ask you!” she 
said, petalantly. ‘‘And I shovidn't have 
thought of asking you to dance with me if 
you hadn’‘t been so very old.” 

‘“What age do you take me for?” with a 


* Oh, forty-five or fifty,” looking up at him 
with a deeply considering stare, ‘Father's 
forty-two, but he isn’t at all grey, and you are 
white. Tell me—am I right?” 
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‘Never mind that—and thank you so very 
much!” she cried, joyously; ‘‘and I'm so 

lad you are a fogey, because it makes all the 

ifference.”’ 

That last expred@Mon was rather puzzling; 
bat there was no time for explanation, for 
they were joined by Lord Wildgrave and 
Cuptain Gifford, and went into breakfast at 
once, because the sportsmen were in a h 3 

It was rather a severe trial to id 
Treherne to see the latter start with their 
guns and rejrievers, for he was an ardent 
sportsman, and the spinnies at Wildgrave 
were known to be fall of game. 

Sir Thomas, who went with the others on a 
quiet pony, warranted not to be disconcerted 
by any amount of firing, was quite disap- 
pointed at leaving Treherne behind; bat 
Captain Gifford suggested, with a smile, that 
perhaps the fellow knew he couldn't hit a bird 
if be tried. 

Colonel Gordon's moustaches twitched, but 

he contented himself with replying,— 
‘You'll be able to judge for yourself this 
afternoon. If you put up a mouse at » 
hundred , L would trust Trehernes to hit 
off its tail!” 

Alone with Wilfred and Hilda, Treherne 
shook off his burden of arxiety, and devoted 
himself to their amusement. 

When they reached a high wooded bank 
where the best blackberries were to be found, 
instead of leaving Wilfred alone at the foot in 
his invalid carriage, as he was accustomed to 
left, he insisted upon carrying him to the- 
top on his back. When he came toa 
spot, from which there was a glorious view, 
he dropped the delighted boy, and in order 
to escape his thanks, went off with Hilda to 
pick some blackberries off a neighbouring 
clump of briars. 

As soon as they had gathered a small basket 
fall they brought their spoils to Wilfred, and 
sat down on either side of him to share them 
with him. 

Little did the young Romers think that a 
shadow dark as night was hanging over the 
head of the man whom they looked up to with 
fervent admiration, and that even whilst he 
was amusing them with some of the stories of 
his rich mind the danger was ever coming 
nearer, and the man who was trying to give 
the final blow was staying under their father’s 








“ This has been the nicest birthday I have 
ever had!’ cried Hilda, enthusiastically, as they 
re-entered the Castle: the girl swinging the 
basket and emptying some of the jaicy fruitas 
ahe went on the marble steps; the boy cling- 
ing fondly to Treherne’s arm, and hurrying 
him into the dining-room, in order to his 
mother that some of the blackberries had been 
picked with his own fingers, and that he had 
been on the top of the Torr. 

He was disappointed when the stately major- 
domo informed him that her ladyship had gone 
with the other ladies to take their luncheon to 
the sportsmen. 

‘* Never mind!” said Hilda, comfortingly ; 
“you can tell her all about it afterwarde, 
Think how much jollier it will be to have 
luncheon alone with Mr. Treherne!” and - 
there was a joyous flash in her eyes. 
Somehow the long. beautifally.farnished 
dining-room seemed strangely empty to Ronald 
Treherne, though he knew that it would be 
better if it were always thus during his brief 
stay at Wildgrave Castle. 

The less he saw of the lovely face of Lady 


“TI will tell you to-night,” said Treherne, Dacre the better it would be for his own 


quietly ; for he had come to the conclusion 


of mind; the leas he saw of Mrs. Gifford the 


that it would be only right towards the girl | better it might be for hers. 


herself to let her know that he was not the 
elderly individual she fancied him. 


There was danger for him in every glance of 
Sir Thomas’s sharp eyes; a terrible risk in 


“And you will dance the first dance?” | every puzzled look from Captain Gifford’s; yet 
i fi with her hand laid on his coat-|he shouldered his gun and went eagerly off 


sleeve. ‘If you had been a conceited boy, or | across the 


k to join the shooters, forgetting 


a horrid young man, I would have died rather or at his anxiety to make up for lost 
e 


than ask you!’’ 
‘I am at your orders,” he said, with a bow ; 


There was an indomitable pluck in Treherne 








“bat I shall be called the horrid old fogey | which nothing could shake, and when he had 


who got in everybody's way.” 


set his heart on doing anything, even it it were 
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only shooting a few partridge 
stacles_ he meton the w 
determined to carry hia po at, 

Lord Wildgrave and Sir Thomas seemed de. 
lighted to see him, but Colom#l Gordon frowned 
ashe menfally, called him an as for running 
nl a ls o lion’ 3 nod menil, and only 

youred bim with a rm nod 

The. g sure of, the 
stnqnger ‘8 cape ties, ee Misa Romer haying 

ten. to, give him special instructions, gave 


es, the more ob- 
more he was 


@ &, worse post than the, others, but. 


when he saw the way in which the. new 
brought down his binds he, waa sorry that he 
had not given him the best place of all, 

Sir Thomas chuokled at Treherne’s a ck ag 
® marksman, and Captaia Gifford watched him 
with growing surprise, 

He must be an exiraardinary fellow, indeed, 
if he could give up. a wh ede sport 
and spend it with two youngsters idling in the 
woods, when he could, shoos better than any 
other man there. 


The Viscount was a capital shes, the Golopel 


8 still better one, but Treherne bess them all) ¢ Bopw. 


into fits. 


“Didn't T tell you from what I had seqn_ of, 


the fellow that I wassure be, would give a go 
account of himself when, he appeared?” sail 
Sir Thomas, as he rode slowly da by. 
Gifford’s side when the day's. sport wag, pes 
and the heavy bags of game 
home in a cart, 

“* Never knew. mnnrona i? to gah, ie wr 1” said, 
Captain Giff 
a fellow. 008 WHA t+ sonid, wah 

“*Pon my word doubt 1" ” ana Gorden, 
witha smile, ‘ phd, the. English in 


ad been, sent 


knew. a}, 


South Africa, Treherne. was. known, as. the. 


crack shot.” 


As soon as the words were onk, of hia 
mouth he knew that he had meade a fatal 


mistake, 
‘‘Odd that. I never heard of him, Bné I 


say, Colonel, you must have known the, fellow. 


I wag alluding to— Ralph. Treyanionp 2.” 

“You knew that scoundrel?” exolai 
the Baronet, excitedly. 
earth 
is” 


T’a do. anything on. 
foxyou if, you cogld tell me where he 


“ Soonndrel,. Sir. Thomas !.”. cried. Captain 


Gifford, angrily.. ‘‘ I beg to remark.that Tre- 
vapion waa one of my best friends out there,” 
P Py I'm sorry for the rest of them!.” 

ry 
me? It's nok his fanlt.that I'm; alive and 
ablato.carry a gun to-day!” 

“There must, be some, mistake,'’ loo 
from.one.to the other, 
huri@ soul.” 

“For, heaven's .sake let. bygones, be by. 
gones|”’ exclaimed Gordom,, hastily, ‘It j, 


** Do you know that he balf.murdered 


“ Trevyanion Eee 


isn’t fair to talk of the, fight withont, men; 


tioning the provocation.” 
“Nost.. fair 2. Nonsense!” bled... the 
Baronet.. ‘ There’s not one of you bas, the 
smajleat sense of justice, Trehgnna).” r 
his voice, ‘just come here and give..ug, your 
opinion, 
Tela was walking onion front; with, Lord, 
wes ve and some others,, b: » he, 


immediately and, joined Sir, Thomas, , 


or what he wag,to,give hig jon, about..| 
: yo pga eal 


Gordon bit hia; nei in an agon 
sion, feeling sure that at thia.mom oa, 
ragenion wag, uppermost in Gifford’s 


oer he mast reeognise. that,.clear; cut 
file at a glance. 


” The Baronet, fixed: hig, eyes. on, the goody 
ing, face, which hadiso strangely canghs 


slo 
+ me here, Treheyne.. Don't.you think |, 


ita a cog g.duty to give a murderer op to 
jaaticg ?;’ 
A. storm expression came, into the dark, blna 


me the, ahatract, yes... Suppose, Gordon, 
came; to, my. Toon}, to-nig & and; cut. my, 
throat, it would be somebody’s duty to see 
that, .he..1wag, hanerdss but, if we, quarxelled: 
aboussomething, and he came to, blows: sup- 
posing,tha} he knocked.me down and, in falling 


I atrack my head against the corner of the 
fender and died, why then, if-you dared to 
touch him,” hig e ‘my ghost 
should haunt you till th the last day of your life!" 

‘Bat all the same he would have killed 
you,” looking cross, 

‘Not a bit of it! It would not. be.his fault 
that the fender was there, He wouldn't have 
had a thonght of murder in his heart, and be 
rae to go eatuad: emphatically.!. 
| “ You don’é a to say that, rufien Tre- 
vyanion ought to srasebiened ” exolaimed the 
Baronet, Contam. 

“ Aa. to Trevanion, I don’t say a word,” 

i gravity. ‘Hunt him to death if 
you like,” and he rejoined his host. 

“There, I knew he. would agree with me,” 
cried Sir Thomas, + 

There was. something in. hia tone that, 
angered Gordon intensely. He broke out 
impatiently, — 

‘* Treherne.is of the same opinion as I amy 
To hunt afellow to death because of a miser- 
able scsi like thas ia condnct only fit for. 
can't pub it more strengly.’’ 

‘* Qnite enough,"” muttered: the. 
Baronet, fretfally. “I don't agree, with: 
ta atall, and I wish you wouldn't say.sach 

ery disagreeable thisga."’ 


— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
‘ TREVANION IS IN THIS, HOUSE!” 


‘ Tra—tea—tea !” cried the. Hon, , Hilda 
Romer, in her fresh young voice, as shestaod | 
bare-headed on the, terrace,, waiting, for. 
sposemannge ‘hey came slowly. acroes,, 

“ Please,.will: you, all come inta, the. 
al not the drawing-room, aa. Will as. be 

, down, On /PORDORS: You, won't. mind, 

will you?” looking vp into Treherne’a grave. 
face,. as, she linked her: arm . within, her, 
father's. 
Bhe did not know that hig. whole tho 
were nitrated 
ing, with Dacre, 

He had missed her at breakfast, 
came. down date ; she had -left the, sportsmen 
with the other ladies = his_azrivel, bat 
now she would be oy plage the | 
libeagy, and ke apahh as see her once more. face 


a he reaghed the library, after his 
hands, and making himagel£,logk more. poe nah 
able, the fret: person .he..saw -wag, Cytilla, 
seated in a large arm- by a window, sl 
dressed in, a, white gown, with orimgen roses 
— against the sofé par mse of - her: 

There Was am anxieug,, cpascient leohin bes 
TaF88,839% whic es hye Specs at. “aay geavite 
his immense. he made.a. e 
which seemed to tpl Mhatae, Wished bie to bim 
ay 4 the seat by.her side, 

ve was Ot T4 the room with ‘hurri 
EERE cia be e eea  B 
uns 
Thomag him auat 


for she, 


whose. cheeks. were fius! 
tarned, }whiles hia hawb-like eyes ee aiden es 


be: Tv just had newa—great mews Lhe eaid, 
in alow voice. ‘‘ Trevanion ia here,in this 
very house, and Thope to catch him!” 
oeeeEs Ty ain tkatna, Ris eke Soe 

Till ceryainiy wen whole ery 
ag he heard these words. He looked at his’ 
enemy with a cariong sagersand, an the 
, Baronet went 4 og nd, and seid, 


wana when opt ee On maghn tana ‘tim na 
y ane » 1 whs 


oe Ay sgoed to you 

_orogs the et) ropm,, 
Me to his hostess’ with hig mogk courteous 
manner, reviving old.memories jn the breast 
ot Kitty. Giffor 


smile, and, the jest he dropped in. passin 
giving an affectionate look Wit 4 , 
‘finally: 


& kind. ingniry after his. peal 5 till He 
intg the Fad by Cyrilla's side, and, 





by_ the. sweetness, of bis} - 





dropped. 
pitt os his glowing eyea to her lovely fave, | 


I 


drank in bie fillof her beanty—as he told him. 


pelf—for the last time, 

If he was to be ignominionely dragged from 
that hospitable roof, he made up his mind to 
pape his one draught of pleasure fixst, 

How strange it seemed—the cheerfal buzz 
of conversation all around, the merry laughs, 
the absurd jokes, the happy unconsciousness 
of dear old Gordon ashe waa chafling Mise 
Romer about some nonsente in @ corner, and 
only upon himaecif..was..tke shadow of the 
coming climax—the climax that would separate 
_ from then allin¢epaniah and an out- 


ort that poor child Hilda only knew, whats 

panic of utter terror she world be: in; if 
Cyril only guecsed, would she be able: to talk 
to him. with that calm, sweet smile, in the 
soft voice that reminded him so torturingly of 
the days that: were, dead?’ 
’ And. yet,.aahe watohed her, ha saw. that she: 
was strangely nervous; the small white hand 
that. held the Sévres teasap was shaking so, 
that she was glad to get rid of it.as,soon as 
she could. 

Perhaps she had ovetstirad herself, by hor. 
exertions. in the morning. 

It could not have anything to do with him, 
for she had never recognised him, as Kitty did, 
at the first sound of his voice; and the love 
she had given him in the first freshness of her 
youth was dead as the father who had driven 
her to that other loveless marriage. 

“It was a great surprise to meet-you here, 
Mr. Treherne |!" she said, tremulously,; as she 
played with a vanille bisoait on & fragile 
> “I thought nothing wonld.tear you 

way from that beloved mine,’’ 

“ we oughin’t to be here now," he apnawered, 
— whilst his eyes travelled: over. the 

of hex. face, like a bee gathering. .sweet- 
be gom.a@,rose, Sba,.was not, looking at 
him, and be.thonghs she did nos know him, so 
where was, the. harm? ‘ Bat. had express 
orders. from, the qgecn of the .day,.and, of 
course, I could not di them,” 

“T hear that Wilfred is devoted to you as 
well; but I—I suppose-you won't stay over to- 
morrow?” looking. up at him suddenly with 
anxious eyes, ‘ore which. hig own fell 
hurriedly. 

“To-morrow, oF tha. na, day, I-shall be 
gone, I've Lor d Wildgrave to stay 
as long 99.1 can, 

- Bate us davon think it wise to leave your 
men a Tals fo themselves’? I should, have 
thoug! beg i dangerous,” the added; with & 
ery ee , 
want to. got. rid of me?” he 
self, wo eringly, “Did she 
 her-only to tell me thig?” 


thonabt io. 
ask me to ey 
The next moment s footman came up with 


. trayful of cakes, and Cy dropped her 
Sag lp ‘at tho i a ok it tog 
Arise end 


pct dhe be oe fend h yee 
eyes fzed with & Iook’o 
8i 


inlness. had ° ber gi F departed 

from. is Pin he ‘continued -hie 
conversation in a balf hearted sort of way. 

What.had he heard? The room was fail of 

nae lag the foptmen in their 


Feed vein ed their way with cups of 


ee caere 8 Coss wag mauch.tao tight for him, 
and. oa ned ere  daatted help smiling at 


ena ie his Sri a reap ey des 
that the colour had 
eyo yA? she, pare ag. ._ cornfort- 


deporte bué 
hfs Dent bowed, tnt 
rpe, you knew the 
t “go 60 far, ag, ta tell 
room ?” 
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telling you,” said Tteherne; sternly. “ Find 
himvfor yourself. I won'thelpyou, I should 
think you knew meet-of the-people in the 
room—don’t you?” 

«Yes, most‘of them,but some are'strangers, 
and I don’t feebeureat-all of the-villain’s face. 
Cyrille’s:justias ‘bad as you are, I can’t get 
help fromanyone,” grambled the Baronet. 

“« Pay enough spiesand“you are sure to find 
him at last,” said Ronald, in his most scorn- 


the smallest cltte as to where he came from 
originally. 

Of course'there was:nothing in it; and Jacob 
Smith was ronning his head against a blank 


He drew himself up, and looked down his 
nose at Lord Wildgrave’s latest addition to the 
ranks of ‘bis domesticy, ' 

“I wish you to understand, that, Mr. Tre- 
herne is a friend of mine, and I beg. you to 


fal tone, ag his eyex flashed angrily.: “ But | leave my friendw alone,” he'said in his haughti- 


understand thie, if Trevaniow were my. 
bitterest enemy, I wouldn't stir a finger to 
help you.” 

A quick, sharp breath startled him, He 
looked round, and saw-that Lady Dacre was 
peering over the back of her chair with a dis- 
sreseed expression on her face. 

“T’ya dropped my didmand earring, and I 
can’t cee it,” she said, looking up into his face 
as if she-were-askivg for help. 

In an instant he wasoff his chair and on 
his knees, and. whilst he was groping on. the | 
floor the fat footman came up to. take away: 
Lady Dacre’s tea-cup.» He asked if. he could 
be of any assistance, but at an impatient. 
shake of the head from the Baronet, went 
away, and the-next moment. Treherne. placed 
the missing diamond in.Cyrilla's hand,’ 

She thanked him very quietly, ae if its.re- 
covery were of no.mosrenk. to her; as, she, 
fastened the. valuable jewel into her ear... 

He felt-at.once disappointed and-surprised,. 
for she had seemed: much distreseed at ite loss; 
only a few moments before; and .he never 
guessed that in. the.mosét unobtrusive way she 
could think of she had tzied,.to save him from» 
& great danger. 

Sir Thomas-got up ‘from.his, chair, and 
after several stoppages on, the way to distract. 
public attention. from: his: movements,,.went 
out of the room, 

A. few minutes latex! he: might. have, bean: 
seen engaged in earnest colloquy witha.man: 
in livery, 

They were standing; inja retired: corner of 
the vast hall .whichy was. deep lin -shaddw ; 
and numbers of people might have passed: 
them on their way tothe different -roomsion 
the ground-floor? without: noticing them~, 

“ Well, Smith, have:yousfound”him out? ’” 
the Baronet acked, eagerly,. “ Youvhad'a: 
good look at everyone«staying in the -hoare— 
they were all there~not/ one! of\:thear was’ 
missing?” 

“Thad a good look-atiall bubone, and that 
was the:gentleman who was’ sitting between 
you and your lady, Sirs Thomas,” the de: 
tective: said,’ «Ona moment¢he wan: 
8- picking up of a-hindkerchitf:and! the next) 
he was divirg béhind a-chaie: after a°brooch?} 
or something. Those ¢wo movements: had: a’ 
curious look about thenpewhen you think of } 
them on the quiet,” 

* stuff‘and nonsenses” the Baronet 
broke ont, testilys ‘That’sa friend-of nines. 
Mr. Treherne+I know all about‘him.. You'} 
make a mountain ontofamele-bill,’ He wage} 
bound to pick up. my wife’s things—if she 
dropped them ev minutes.” 

“But you know, Sir Thomas, it was a 
coincidence, to that there 
luggege. R.T. was on it as plain as the nose 
erlont bots a ac, Theil hoe 

8 abou it 3 
thin ‘Mt, Teehorne > place, ould hay it was 

“ Wonld you have: him pnt anythin 
role his name ia Ronald ‘tteherne | 94 —_ 


where hs tee ln ae aad on ne 
»,d0 you know an 
be sto his family.cr-belopginga? Hé ewihe to. ' 
ave ped down. here and taken root, like a |; 
seed falling from a Bbeak.”” !' 
an Thomas frowned. He was annoyed at |’ 
© questions for hé could not’anawer them to |, 
the deteotive's satisfaction. 
eed teeny 
Te § 
belongings, As fan daha coda remember he 


est manner. 

“Very well; Sir Thomas,” caid the detec- 
tive, sulkily, “if you won't let me conduct the 
case in my own way, the sooner I get back to 
Scotland-yard the better }'” 

‘* Nonsenee t You would spoil everything. 
You've only got to keep, it in: your head that I 
don't-wish you to spy on. my‘partioular frisnds. 
If Trevanion is here at all, he must be one of 
the strangers who came down from London, 
and no doubt something will come out.” 

‘“Of course if I went off,'all of a sudden 
somebody would want to know the reason 
why,” said Smith, with a subdued twinkle in 
his eye, ‘‘and if it got to his lotdship’s ears 
whoand what I was——” 

“ Good. Heavens! I wouldn't have him 
know for ‘anything on earth !’’ exclaimed the 
Baronet, with an-expression of the utmost 
horror. ‘‘ He woutd never. forgive me.” 

And then he~ hurried away towards the 
white and: gold ‘staircuse as he heard the 
library door.open, and a stream of people 
come. out: 

“ Amnongst the whole Jot of them,”’ he grum- 
bled to. himself, “‘ thére's not one of them who 
would have turned a hair if 1 had been mur- 
dered last May, If that ruffian is in the house 
my lifé is absolutely in dangerat this moment, 
I'll stick to Treherne, or-some other fellow, 
and take care not to go about alone, But depend 
upon it, that, anonymous. letter was a hoax. 
It must bave been # hoax,” shaking his head. 

Jacob Smith, meanwhile, tock’ up a tray 
with some plastes. and dedantérs, and carried 
it towards thé dining-room. | 

Ag he was passing the library door, which 
was still ajar, a woman’s voice said, in an 
eager whisper, — 

s Oh, ph! I’ve been dying to speak to 


you. 
* Now, if I don’t see: who that * Ralph’ is, 
I shan’t deserve to be in the force a moment 


longer,” he said to himeelf, and was just going. 


to march boldly in upon Tréherne and Mrs. 
Gifférd,; whén he cangh¢ his foot in a tiger 
skin rag, anid down he came flat on his face 
pres of broken glass. 

) ral mensérvanty ran into the hall and 
picked up the unfortanatée Smith, whose face 
‘was so terribly cut by, a broken decanter that 
he was taken straight to his own room, and 
Dr.;:Adams wag seat fot. 

Smith fretted and fumed himself almost 

into a féver, and’-perfect quiet was insisted 
upon incase inflammation should set in. 
' “ Hexe’s-a pretty,go,’’ he said to himself, as 
ha rested his “a éad against the wall,, 
+ Sttrok here 1iké a jellyfish when I onght to 
be using my. eyes like. ferret. Spite of what 
Sit Thomas cays, I waa.going to make a study 
of that Trehérne’s face when he was taking 
his victmals..at dinner this very night. It’s 
not much of &@ man’s physiognomy you can 
get hold of flashing hype horseback, with a 
hat covering the to «, Loould have. seen. 
his confounded w hair, and known in a 
moment if'ib was a case of the dye-pot, ,juaty 
when he was hésitating aboné, taking. same 
salad or whatever it‘waa that I handed him. 
But now ‘I’ve knockdéd over my chancas. as 
neat as. ® Dinepin, and anyone's welcome, to 
pick.’em up.” 


.? 


CHAPTER. XVIIL 
"TIS! MADNESS” TOVREMEMBER, 


“ AND DOW, my dear-child, les me look at 
you,” said “Lady Wildgrave, as she. smiled 





had never mentioned 4 single relation, or given 


fondly upon her only daughter in her new 


white ball dress, and thought she was very 
fair to look upon. ‘Be very careful as;to 
what you cay and do to-night, and don’t be 
selfish as to your choice of partners, There 
are some whom other people won’t think 
much.of, and I should like you to be specially 
nice to them. Of course, you will open the 
ball. with Lord Davenport as he is the one of 
highést birth.” 

**No, mother! I'm such an unselfish crea- 
ture that I've fixed upon Mr. Treherne for 
my. first partner!’ said Hilda, with a min- 
chievous’ smile. “He isn’t a grandee, so 
perhaps seme psople wou't think so much: of 
him as we do.” 

‘Oh, but [ don't know if he ought to have 
asked you,’ and the Viscountess looked per- 
turbed. 

“ He-didn’t ask me, I asked him,’ blushing 
like a- rose, ‘*Now, don’t look shocked,” 
kissing her mother's cheek, ‘father said 


then she hurried away, sorry to have been 
obliged to confess her own boldness, but too 
frank to lef anyone be blamed for what was 
her own fault. 

She had been very good during the alter- 
noon; sitting quietly at home, reading her 
brother to sleep, when she would have dearly 
liked to have acted as guide to Ronald, who 
didnot know his way. 

Now, Wilfred was.comfortably ensconced ia 
a corner of the brilliantiy-lighted bail-room, 
with ‘plenty of friends to talk to him, and she 
meant to enjoy herself to the top of her best. 
The band struck up her favourite waltz, and 
numbers of partners. gathered round thé 
young daughter of the house. 

She was willing to introduces them righé 
and left to her different friends, or to Jet. them 
inscribe their names on her card for any 
dance.except the first one, but her bright eyps 
wandered restléssly over the sea of heads till 
they rested contentedly on one which towered 
over, most of those around it, and was 
especially noticeable for its crown of snow- 
white: hair, 

There was no man half so handsome in tha 
room.as Ronald Treherne when he bowed 
low in: his most deferential manner and 
claimed, her promise—or was it hia? And 
there’ was no happier girl in England than 
Hilda Romer as she glided gracefully round 
the room with the man whom she considered 
the noblest and best in the whole wide: world. 

And when. they stopped,,and the crowds 
went past them. with a shimmer of evsr-vary- 
ing colours, and & dazzle of brilliant gems, she 
looked up into his, face with the sweetest, of 
amilés on her lips, the frankeat admiration in 
her hazel eyes. 

Hé was so many, many years,older than 
herself, she might worship him, and tell him 
so, What did it matter? and her young heart 
went out to him on an uncontrollable wave of 
delight, 

It was a perfectly pura, childish love, born 
of her intense gratitude, and Treherne, recog. 
nising it as such, made himself as charming 
as he could, and yet carefully. kept away from 
anything like sentiment. ‘ 

He, meant to turn: the childish love into » 
lasting’ friendship. which should neyer bring 
the smallest cloud on that innocent heart, and 
only leave a tender regret when the time came 
for him to go. 

“T don’t know how I shallever remember to 
call you-by your second name. instead of your 
first,’ said Mra, Gifford :in a low voice, as she 
leant on Tiéherne’s arm. ‘‘ How: happy you 
might have been out there if yon had. never 
come back!” 

‘*Not happy with yeu gone from. Victoria 
House, and nothing to, hope for in, England, 
What.a splendid house this is fora dance!’ he 
said quickly, wanting to’ change the subject ; 
‘and how strange to -bs dancing with you in: 
old England 1” 

“ Yes; it’s such fan, Gus keepa puzzling, 
himeelf’ about you. He can't make you. ont,, 
I told him that you were one of my. oldest. 
friends, and he doesn’t remember you a bit, 





his being so old made all the difference,” and 
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After what I've heard I feel inclined to kill 
Sir Thomas with my own hand!” and she 
shook her fan vindictively. 

** Hush ! someone will hear you.” 

**T shan't be happy as long as you are here; 
it frightens me so,” she said in a whisper. 

* Rather rude, isn’t it, to say you will be 
happier without me?” smiling. 

* Not at all. I don’t want to lose an old 
friend.” 

Somebody came up to claim her for the 
next dance, and Treherne was left alone. 

He leant thoughtfully against the wall, his 
face settling down into the stern expression 
which seemed to have vanished for the | 
evening. 





He was young still, and would bave enjoyed , beauty of her womanhood—and yet such miles prudence, for he was unstrung and 


each waltz as mush as the youngest boy , 
there, if only he could have asked Cyrilla 
Dacre to be his partner, as in the old days so 
long ago. 

She was lovelier than any woman in Devon- 
shire, but she was not besieged by partners, 
for she had seat them all away with a quiet 
dignity which prevented them from trying 
their chances again. 

As he watched her sitting in a corner with 
an expression of great sadness on her beauti- 
ful face, he wondered if she ever gavea thought | 
to her lost lover. And as he was wondering | 
Sir Thomas crossed the room, and tapped him | 
on the shoulder. 

“I say, Treherne, jast ask my wife to dance 
with you, will you?” he said in a low voice. 


enjoy herself.” 

Tne blood rushed into Treherne’s face; but, 
after a moment's hesitation, his heart gave a 
bound, and walking quickly towards Lady 
Dacre, he bowed low as he asked for the honour 
of that dance, 

“Now, don't refuse again,” said her hus- 
band, sharply. “I don't want to be thought a 
Bluebeard.” 

An exquisite shell-like pink stole into her 
cheeks as she stood up with downcast eyes, her 
lips trembling, her bewildered heart throbbing 

ike a thousand hammers. 

“At last!” Ronald murmured, involun- 
tarily, as his arm stole round her slender 
waist; and he drew her gently towards him. 

It was a moment of wild, delirious delight. 
He was conscious of nothing around him. 
The splendid band might have belonged to a 
village-school; the brilliant throng might 
have been a crowd from Seven Dials; the gor- 

eous tapestried, flower-scented, electric- 
ighted ball-room might have been nothing 
but a boarded tent, for all he knew to the 
contrary. 

Cyril was his for those few wild minutes, 
and the whole outer world was obliterated 
from his mental vieion. 

“There could be no harm,” she thought, for 
it was by her husband's wish, and Ralph never 
guessed that she knew him. 

* There could be no harm,” he said to him- 
self, for he was Ronald Treherne to her—a 
porfeotly indifferent stranger, 

So when that waltz was over, he was still 
by ber side, talking of nothing but what the 
whole gossiping world might have heard; but 
with the winning smile, and that soft low 
tone in his voice, which gave such a charm to 
everything he said when he was his own 
natural self, his cold reserve dropped from him 
like a discarded oluak, and he gave himself up to 
the pleasure of that one evening of joy, 
knowing that he would reap a harvest of 
pain; but thinking that she would go away 
unscathed, sailing on her way with the cold 
indifference of the moon. 

The next dance they danced together, and 
then wandered into the freshness of the star- 
lit garden, Gradually, as they atrolled 
further and farther into the stillness of the 
night, their conversation dwindled like a onc3 

ashing stream in the heat of the summer ; 

windled till it died away, and in the silence 
they looked down over a marble balustrade oa 
40 the dimly-seen wealth of flowers, 





It was a terrible position for both. It would 
have been almost insupportable to Treherne 
if he had guessed that she knewhim. The 
little hand resting on his coat-slesve; the 
droop of the — head on the long, white 
throat; the shimmer of golden hair in the 
moonlight; the perfame of the scent which 
she had always used, and which was her 
favourite still—all seemed to mount to his 
brain and bewilder him. 

He felt his only safety was utter 
silence; and he set his teeth hard to keep 
back the words which seemed ready to stream 
. a deluge of passion from his tortured 

eart. 

She was so near him—ia all her unspoili 


apart. Oh, Heaven! if he had never waited 


: for a stroke of luck, but come back to England 


to claim his bride before she was stolen by 
another ! 


He sighed—and it was almost a groan. 


> The sigh started her. She gave one bewildered 
, look up into his face, and then said, with a 


quick, short breath,— 

“Take me back!" 

And he took her without a word. 

Before they reached the terrace, where 
several couples were walking to and fro, and 
some lazy bachelors were smoking their cigar- 
ettes in delicious idleness—Treherne stopped. 

“ Lady Dacre!" he said, unsteadily, ‘‘ this 
night will soon be over, and no one can guess 


| what it has been to me, Wouldit be too bold 
‘I know if she sits there moping any longer, | 


¢he fellows will think that I don’t like her to | 


for a stranger to ask for one of your roses, 


just to remind me—” hesitating—‘ of—of | 


the kindness that has been shown me?” 

After one long minute of breathless hesita- 
tion, she took a lovely yellow rose-bud which 
bad been nestling against her neck, and held 
it out to him. 

He took it, and without thinking of what he 
was doing, pressed it to his lips. 

‘*My husband will be waiting for me!’’ she 
said, coldly; bat her lips were white, and her 
straight brows drawn together as if by pain. 

He led her quickly up the marble steps, 
down the terrace into the light, the noise, the 
safety of the ball-room, The band was play- 
ing ‘‘ The Myosotis,"’ and every note seemed 
to strike on the innermost chords of his heart. 

Did she remember how often she had danced 
with Ralph Trevanion to those very notes? he 
wondered, as he resolved that, come what 
would, she should dance to them with no one 
bot himself that night, 

Without asking her consent he 
round her waist, and before she w what 
she was doing she was floating round the 
room to the strains which bade her softly 
never to forget when it “was madness to 
remember |” 

Mrs. Gifford watched them with an angry 
frown, for she was & woman — & 
greed of conquest. She was devoted to 
own husband, but she liked every man who 
oe tage her to be her slave—at least out- 
wardly. 

“Mr, Treherne is an old friend of your 
wife's, I suppose?” she said, in a moment of 
spite to Sir Thomas, 

“Not atall, Fact is, I asked him to dance 
with her myself, for she sat in a corner look- 
ing like-a martyr.” 

“And was he yery unwilling?" with a 
sarcastic smile, 

“T never saw the man 
willing to dance with Lady 


¢ his arm 


et who was un- 
acre,”’ returned 


the Baronet, with some acerbity; ‘‘but I) 4 


didn’t exactly mean that he was to dance 
with her the whole evening."’ 

“I thought not,” rejoined Kitty, with a 
scornful litsle laugh. 

The Baronet hurried after his wife, but did 
not find her for some time, for the crowd was 
great. When he came up to her she was 
resting on a sofa, and Treherne, who found 
that silence was dangerous, was explaining 
to her the working of a silver-lead mine to 
which she was listening with interest. 

He gave up his seat at once to Sir Thomas, 
who sank down into it with a tired sigh and 


, begged him not to go away, but the sight of 
,the Baronet was hateful to him as 
_moment and he moved off at once, 
; “Mr. Treherne, have you forgotten your 
promise?” asked a sweet voice, as a pair of 
Strangely wistfal eyes were raised to his, 
; “My promise, Hilda?” g his hand 
, across his forehead as if to his thoughts, 
for it was difficult to bring them back to the 
| duties of everyday life. 
; “Ab! you me ‘Hilda,’ that’s some- 
, thing,” linking her arm in his and leading 
-him through the open window on to the 
terrace. “It makes me feelas if you cared 
for me almost as much as for Will.” 
j; “And I do,” caressingly, forgetting all his 
his mind 
still in a state of bewilderment. ‘ You are 
, the dearest, sweetest little friend that any 
- man could wish for !"”’ 
j ‘Do you really mean it?” lookirg up into 
‘ his face with shy and exquisite delight. 
; . Her small ears had been surfeited with 
flattery daring the evening, but a few words 
of praise from Ronald Treherne were worth 
more than any amount of compliments from 
any other man. 
i she spoke she nestled close to his side. 
;Her bright hair was actually brushing his 
coat; her pure, sweet face was upturned to 
his, as a child's to a parent's. Involuntarily 
he stooped his own as if to meet it. 

* You promised to tell me how old you were 
to-night,” she said, softly, and as full recolleo- 
a oe his brain he drew back 
as if he were stung. 

He placed her on a seat at the end of the 
terrace, but would not sit beside her. 

** You guessed me to be forty-five or fifty,” 
he said, with a smile. ‘' Keep the secret from 
e one else—I am only twenty-seven.” 

** Twenty-seven |’ she repeated, with a gasp, 
shrinking back as if in horror.stricken shame, 
whilst every scrap of colour forsook her poor 
little face. Onl say you don’t mean it; you 


are. Why do ou persist in wishing me to be 
Mise Romer ?” he asked, rather 


an old man, 
gravely. ’ 

“ Because it makes all the difference. Oh! 
what must you have thought of me? I asked 
you to dance with me,” g her face with 
scorching blushes. 

‘‘T understood that you wished to honour 
me for my small service to your brother,” he 
answered, with the ere delicacy of hia 
nature, trying to spare pain. 

“ Bat, oh! what must you have thought of 
me?” a the remembrance of all she 
had said and in the belief that he was old 
enough to be her father. | Then she started to 
her feet, ey ene yey 
never, never speak to you again 
away com the silence and darkness of the 
shrubbery. 

eee enecse cement, aa. he od 

it y, 28 c 
ere the terrace folded arms, and life 
seemed bitter as the waters of Marah. 


(To be continued.) 


Cunep sy Harp Worx.—A woman of fashion, 
suffering from a nervous d ler, was ad 
by her physician to make her bed, sweep and 
ust her room, and engage in various forms of 
manual exercise calculated to develop the mus- 
cular system. This common-sense treatment 
recalla the famous prescription given by a0 
English doctor to a gouty patient: “ Live on 
sixpence & Py A mend ot Ue dnt otock coal: 
is in the posses a joint-s 2 
ae § in which if there be a single sleeping 
artner, the safety of the whole is imperiled. 
rain and limb, muscle and nerve, must be 
constantly exercised if the efficiency of the 
entire organization is to be maintained. The 
one thing more injarious to all ranks than 
overwork is under or insufficient work. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Enosr Disney, the new Lord Landale, was 
neither avaricious nor mean spirited, and yet 
he saw nothing cruel or unwomanly in his 
mother's conduct when he reached Bourne. 
mouth, and heard the treatment meted out to 
his uncle’s idolized daughter. 

The young cfficer was so pnffed-up with 
pride of birth that it had conquered all the 
generous pity he would otherwise have felt for a 
friendless girl. To Edgar, the honour of the 
Disneys was the first consideration; he 
thought his uncle had greatly neglected this 
by marrying beneath him, and when he heard 
that the late Countess was actually in a 
lunatic asylum he was simply furious, while 
the “ proofs” that the girl so long known as 
Joan Disney was in ty the child of her 
fostermother, seemed to him uttarly convinc- 
ing, and so far from pitying poor Joan he 
— her as an impostor who for years had 
wilfally ¢eceived his uncle. 

Edgar possessed good abilities, and, where 
his prejadices were not concerned, a clear 
judgment, yet so infatuated was he on the 
subject of the family dignity that he actually 
believed the little child of five, who had been 
rent out to the Earl at Paris directly after 
the announcement of his wife's death, knew 
weaved that she was in reality her nurse's 

aughter. Edgar actually declared Joan’s life 
had been one long fraud, and that he should 

rosecute her with the utmost rigour of the 
aw. 

Mrs. Disney was foolish enough to applaud 
his resolution; these two to whom enormous 
wealth had just come, whose future no poverty 
could touch, were actually cruel enough to 
wish to charge a girl, still in her teens, with 
fraud and conspiracy, in that she ‘‘ knowingly 
and wilfully represented herself to be the 
Lady Joan Disney, whilst well aware her true 
name was Dorothy Browne.” 

For the honour of the legal profession, be it 
recorded that the lawyer to whom the young 
Earl had entrusted his interests point blank 
refased to take his instructions for this ‘ pro- 
secution.” 

“T'd rather call it ‘ persecution,’ my Lord,” 
he returned, frankly ; ‘‘and persecution’s not 
in my line. If I had known as much of the 
case as I do now, I don’t think I should have 
agreed to tell the young lady she must leave 
the house; but from the way you and jour 
mother regard her, I fancy she’s better off 
away from it. Law is law; I don’t believe 
she’s Lady Joan Disney, and you were per- 
fectly in your rights in sending her away 
(though I can’t say it was quite the conduct 
of an English nobleman) ; but as to prosecut- 
ne her + 2 —, n when she was 

ve years old, I won't have anythin 
with it,” cone a taateee 

Lord Landale’s will revealed part of his well- 
cherished secret, since he left five hundred a 
year to his friend Kenneth Bruce “in trust 
for a purpose well. known to him,” and reading 
between the lines it was easy to see this pur- 
pose was the maintenance of the hapless 
Coantess. Mrs. Trevanon and Mr. Bruce re- 
ceived handsome legacies, and there was a 
sum of five thousand pounds to Keith Norman 

in token of the testator’s life-long friend- 
ship with his grandfather,” but there was not 
the slightest mention of Joan; it really seemed 
a8 though when making his will the Earl had 
forgotten his only child's existence. 

“He must have suspected the fraud,’’ said 
the new peer when Kenneth Bruce had fiaished 
— the will—his last official act as the 
hem lawyer. “ Poor fellow, it was hard on 


A smile played about Mr. Bruce’s lips. 
If you are curious as to the omission of 
on y Joan's name, my lord,” he said, coldly, 
can enlighten you. The Earl's life- long fear 
was that she would inherit his wife’s malady ; 








he had almost a morbid dread of her marriage, 
and he left her may sey hoping her poverty 
would preserve her from the danger of matri- 
mony; he was well aware five hundred a year 
would provide, not only for his sfflicted wife, 
but for their child. The Lady Joan Disney 
is now my pees: Lord Landale, and, let me 
tell you, will be considered and cherished 
as carefully as though ehe were still the 
mistress of Landale Park.” 

Lord Landale smiled; he liked the frank, out- 
spoken manner, 

“ Your generc us feelings do you credit, sir. 
I fear you misonderstand me; I feel it my 
duty to uphold the honour of my race; while 
IT live, the child of a nameless outcast shall 
not bear my family name, nor claim kindred 
with me.” 

“‘Taseure you Lady Joan has no wish to 
claim cousinship with your lordship. As to 
the family name, the question is, could you 
prevent her using it if she felt disposed? I 
fancy, my Lord, if a tradesman opened a shop 
here, and painted the name of Disney outside 
you could not prevent it, provided he did not 
claim to be any relation of yours ; a8 regards the 
‘nameless outcast’ you have alluded to, I 
have it on the authority of Dr. Ward, a life- 
long friend of my own, that ‘Mrs. Browne,’ 
the nurse to whom your uncle entrusted his 
child, was an honest hard-working woman. 
If you can prove my late client's adopted 
daughter to be her child, I rather fancy you 
will be giving Lady Joan a title as honourable 
as your own.” 

‘*I don’t care who she is,” returned the 
Earl, “‘ she shall not have the name of Disney. 
I will prosecute her with the utmost rigour of 
the law; I sball have no pity, I warn yon!” 

“T fancy the ‘utmost rigour of the law’ 
cannot punish an offence committed at the age 
of five years,” said Mr. Bruce, coldly. ‘If 
you attempt to molest that poor child I fancy 
your act will throw far more dishonour on 
your family name, than the fact that it has 
been born blameleasly by a beautifal girl.” 

‘By Heaven,” oried Robert Disney, 
standing up, his honest face glowing with 
indignation, ‘if you attempt such a thing, 
Edgar, you'll be a disgrace to your profes- 
sion!” 

Lord Landale took the rebuke quite calmly. 

* You don’t understand what I owe to the 
family, Bob.” 

* Bother the family!” retorted Bob; ‘I've 
kept silent all this time because I don't under- 
stand much about rank, and, for my part, in 
that poor child's place I'd rather be proved the 
daughter of a poor man than the offspring of 
@ mad countess; but if you dare to talk of 
prosecuting the child poor Landale worshipped, 
why I'll never speak to ycu again. I'ma 
plain, hard-working surgeon, Mr. Bruce," he 
said, turning to the lawyer, ‘‘ and a great deal 
too remote a relation to the late Earl for you 
to have heard of me, but I believe after Lord 
Landale there I'm the last of the Disneys, and 
I'll go home with you now, if you'll take me, 
no tell Lady Joan I’m on her side, heart and 
soul,’ 

‘* You always had low notions,” raid Mrs, 
Disney, reprovingly ; ‘‘ you never understood 
the duty you owed to your name.” 

‘* My father was the most popular dean in 
England,” said Bob, bluntly, ‘‘and if my 
mother was the daughter of" poor curate, no 
one has ever denied she was a gentlewoman. 
I’ve earned my own living honestly, and I’m 
not ashamed to Jook anyone in the face, so I 
don’t see how I’ve disgraced the family, If 
ite ‘high’ notions are to try and hound an inno- 
cent girl to misery, why then I’m thankful to 
have low ones!” 

He had risen to his feet, and stood there 
facing the party, which consisted, besides him- 
self, of the two lawyers, Lord Landale, his 
mother, and Mrs. Trevanon. He looked a 
champion any girl might have been proud of 
—not handsome like the new Earl, perhaps, 
but jast the picture of manly strength and 
vigour, honesty and courage stamped on his 
rugged features, 





‘‘Ishall be proud to welcome you to Fulham,” 
said Mr. Bruce, heartily; “I've been the 
adviser of the Landale family for years, and 
any representative of it must be an honoured 
guest in my house, I’m very glad to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Disney, and as I think 
our business here is ended, I propose we ad- 
journ to my hotel. Lord Landale, all the 
papers relating to your estate shall be sent to 
the office of any lawyer you may direct.” 

“Not to mine!” said Mr. Day, before 
Lord Landale could reply, and rising also 
to take his leave. “My lord! I was 
not aware of your peculiar views when 
you first offered me your patronage. I 
beg now to decline the post of your family 
lawyer. I fear that, like Mr. Robert Disney, 
I have ‘low’ notions, and go should not suit 
you. 

The three men went out together, and Ken- 
neth Bruce, who had been delighted at hie 
colleague's speech, pressed his hospitality on 
him, and so the gentlemen present sat down 
to a very comfortable little dinner, and when 
it was over drew their chairs amicably round 
the fire. 

**T shall never believe in first impressions 
again,” observed Mr. Day. ‘I’m sure I took 
Lord Landale for the pleasantest, most gener- 
ous young man. I have met him several 
times ; I managed his little property while he 
was in India, and I thought him most liberal. 
minded.” 

** So heis,” returned Bob Disney, ‘in al} 
things save where he is prejudiced by his hate- 
fal pride. I believe he would give his last 
shilling to a beggar, and I know abroad in war 
time he has risked his own life to save a 
comrade’s, but he’s almost morbid in his pride. 
In his eyes it is a heinous offence for anyone 
to dream the Disneys are not much better than 
other people,” 

‘*He and the late Earl were not friends,’ 
observed Mr. Day. “I know Mrs. Disney 
hated her brother-in-law.” 

‘+ Because he kept his daughter to himself,” 
explained Kenneth Bruce. ‘I think he feared 
she might plan a marriage between the cousins, 
and his one desire was to keep Joan un- 
wedded,” 

‘* What are you going todo?” asked Bob. 
poking the fire; ‘‘ it seems to me an awkward 
cace.”” : 

‘It might be worse! I have some reason 
to believe that ‘Mrs. Browne’ belonged to a 


very good family, and as to money, the bequest - 


to me will save Joan from want. I really be- 
lieve the only thing she will lose will be the 
title of ‘My lady.” 

“ And all girls love that. After being an 
Earl's daughter, it will seem a terrible blow to 
her.” 

“T don’t think so. Lord Landale never suc- 
ceeded in making her « fine lady. He sur- 
rounded her with luxuries, but yet she never 
cared for them, She told me once she should 
like her father to lose his fortune, and then she 
could work for them both. There never was a 
braver spirit than hers." 

“ Isn't she stuck up?” asked Bob, quaintly. 
‘I’m sure I thought all girls were.” : 

‘*\ Not the least in the world; but you wii} 
see for yourself to-morrow. I hope you can 
stay with me a few days; I should like Joan 
to feel that even if she is not your cousin, at 
least one of her father’s kindred bears her no 
ill-will.” 

‘‘ And I hope you will apologise to the young 
lady for me,” put in Mr. Day, gravely. “1 
believe I acted cruelly, but I was only a tool 
in Mra. Disney’s bands.” 

It was late in the following afternoon when 
the lawyer and his guest reached Fulham. 

Mr. Bruce went straight to the drawing- 
room, where Joan Disney sat alone. A 

“My dear,” he said, simply, “ this is Mr. 
Disney, & distant cousin of your father's. He 
has come to assure you that even if you are 
not his cousin, he has only friendly feelings 
for you,” and then feeling anxious to see if 
there was a letter in hie study from Keith Nor- 
man, he left the two young people together. 
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“J have been Edgar's friend for years,” 
broke out Bob, hotly; ‘we were boys to- 

ther, and I loved him as a brother, but I 
cel ashamed, of him now, and I wanted to 
tell you go." 

Joan smifed half-sadly. She-was. looking 
very lovely im her black-dress, the firelight 
falling on her’hair and turning it to gold. 

‘‘T never wanted to be rich,” she said, 
simply, ‘bat I loved him so: he was. father 
and mother both to-me. .I mever dreamed I 
was not-his. child, and Lam sure he thought I 
was‘his danghter. It seemed-so terrible.when 
Mrs. Disney called me an impostor.and a de- 
céiver." 

‘*Edon’t like Mrs. Disney ; she’s very bean- 
tifal and that, bat‘she’s, got a tempor like a 
fisid. Do youknow J think it’s the best thing 
that cau happen to you'if we find out-you're 
not Joan Dieney? You look like a sensible 

itl who wouldn't mind not being called ‘My 
ady |’ and really, you know it's better to be 
Dorothy Browne with no fear of madness shan 
Lady Joan Disney. and the recollestion that 
your mother and three of her family.arehope- . 
leasly insane.” 


‘Dorothy Browne!" said Joan, wistfally, ; 


“is that my.real name?” for no hint of 
Keith Norman's theory abont.her birth had 
been given her. 

“They think s0; the ‘confession’ Edgar 
and his :mother make. such a fuss about 
asserts that your narse changed Lord Lan-. 
dale's dead infant for. her own ehild, Dorothy 
Browne. ,Mr. Brace fancies this Mrs. Browne 
came .of a good family herself, bat really, 
Joan—yoa'll let me call you Joan—I don't 
see that it.matters. Browne is a very-gensible 
name and no trouble to spell ; besides, its con- 
venient, people can’t ask which Brownes you 
belong to." 

“If only the discovery had. heen. made. be- 
fore, while my father lived! ”’ 

“Why, I think jit was a geod. thing it 
wasn't!” objected Bob; “‘ yon see, he never 
doubted you were his daughter, no.cload ever 
came between you. Really, Joan, if you'd 
seen the. awfal.old woman who claims to:be 
the mother of the poor.mad conntess yon'd 
feel thankful not to have to call her ‘grand- 
mamma.’ I’m not a particular man—Mrs, 
Disney says I have low notions—but the idea 
of being intimately related to that dirty, 
elderly female would be very repugnant even 
to me!" 

«IT should like to.see her!” 

“Whom—Mrs. Dolt? I ,assure ; you she’s 
not attractive—a regular old hag! ”’ 

‘'T meant Lady Landale!” 

He grew grave at once, 

“Do you fancy nature’s voice would speak 
and some strange voice within you would 
whisper whether you were her ehild?, I don’t 
think so ; if nature's voice were .s0, powerial, 
Lord Landale would often. have. marvelled 
why you were so unlike himself or-shis family.” 

“Am I unlike them ?”’ 

“Loan answer for it that you have nota 
ehade of resemblance to any of :the Disneys. 
I never saw the Countess, but Mr, Bruce says 
you are of a totally different style of face.” 

“And I am Dorothy Browns? Do you 
know, Mr. Disney, I regret. the Joan: more 
than ‘my, lady!’’’ 

“ There is no reason you shouldn't keep the 

Joan ;* heaps of girls have.a pet.name.” 

“And is it quite settled ?” 

“ What!”’ 

‘**T.mean shall I ever hear anymore of the 
Kiarl of Landale? Will ,he.send.me my.things 
from the Park ? will:he retract his cruel words ? 
will he be satisfied with my going away and 
never troubling him ? or will he. make me sign 
ome paper confessing I am xot Lady Joan?” 

“Why do yon ask?” 

She hesitated. 

‘I don't want to claim anything from him ; 
even the things my father gave me I wilh 
renounce, if he insists upon it; but oh, Mr. 
Disney, I -want. some certainty. .I may :ba 
Joan Dieney,,or Dorethy Browne,,but oh, I 
must know which ; the donbt is torture to me; 


}:ference,.is, their. ehild: must! bave inherited 


—y 
if I had todive.mylife!oub.with it ansolved I et, and said a hurried word of warni 
} thinkin 9 year I-should be as madds Lady Fie 5 ™~e 
LanGale |” “No doubt as to what it isabout. Don; 
Bob looked 4roubled. | |}say anything to Joan till she has had her 
‘6 .ianone -of .the' most:diftiealt: things io | breakfast.” 
solve, I'm a dostorsiand, Ive dada goodateal| Bob obeyed him to thé letter. He talked ag 
of prastice one way and another. If you want j cheerfully. and perseveringly throughout: the 
my opinion I'll give i¢ you, but I.can't prove | meai as though he-had never seen that ominons 
awwhat,I think.” blue envelope; onlypwhembreakfust was over, 
“ Bat tell me!” | band Mr. Brace: asked Joan sto: come into his 
‘Then I;think:you:are not Joan Disney. setudy; the young: man grew seridus, and ‘asked 
Lady Landale was hopelessly; insane: atthe | gravely,— 
‘time of, her child’s,birth.. The Harlvail his| © “ You) will letme join-you; oat oT'may 
life was amelancholy;.seserved man ;:the ‘in-}be a very bad hand at lawybat:I don’t wantto 
betshut out fromm your consultation. Joan, 
either 4he mother’s malady, or the fathér's 4 wob’tyou ldokron ‘me‘as your friend ?"’ 
fadgravity. .Tseeno trace of eitherincyou.}/ Mr: Bruce led the:way into his study. Joan 
Besides, I fail to see the objectof Mra.Browne's# wea ted: herself; ona kigh backed: :oak chair; 
confession, supposing it,.was false. Sle never}very sad-and troubled was-the young'face, 
had a_ penny fremtheDisneys; and Mrs: Dolt,| ‘* Im-sure you have bad news,” she said to 
who ‘sold’ -the.confession -to; them, was toojthe lawyer; siatply. “Yow dook quite angry, 
poor when shefoun@ them, out to have bribed j and: Mr. Disney'sifaeeis fall of pity for me.” 
any confederate.. Edgar Disneyimay bring the| ‘‘$It+is:only this; my dear,” and i Kenneth 
case. befores judge. I was indignant enough at |-drew out the:blue: envelops, and: handed it to 
theumerciides of it-; bat,do -you:know, since I 4 her. 
have seen you I fancy.it‘would.be the best | ‘tMy-firstaimpulee wasito-put it ‘in the fire, 


thing, tbat.conld¢happen.”’ | | but it is more prudént weishouldimow exactly 
' She eltivexed, 4 how westand s:aad ‘Indond't:think you are a 
“ Why?” eoward.” 


‘ 
** Because, though, it-will: brand shimewith | ©. The envelope and the iting were both 
, eternal disgrace, it must solve thedoubs. ‘Ife }theseknown as ‘¢lawyer’s.” ’' Tine atldress was 
court of law pronounced, you Dorothy: Browne, ¢almost an-insultiin: itselfo in thess!days, when 
you would, never torture yourself: with fear of j the humbilest-servant puts*' Miss” before her 
4pheriting Lady Landale’s. madness;and-all j name. 
the sympathy of the public would «be for you ; 


« 
‘the, jary could notin he face-ot'the evidends | PMT DE uth Bence, Beg 
(aniess the confession was: mot credited) pro- “« Rochester’ Hause, 
nounce you Joan : Disney, »but. they would “ Falham,” 
: deolare-you jhad;,believed-yeurself ordLan- , 
dale’s daughter till.his death.” Joan was brave enough; but sheshrank from 


It was. a very pleasant little dianer, | breaking the'large red seal. 
Recent. bereavement shad ‘checked ‘Joan’s| ‘Mr, Bruce;‘won't-yow please open: it, and 
high spirits. ‘The storm which had-burat over) read: it to: us? I know yourthink it ‘brings 
her head had made her-graver than-her wont ;} trouble.” 
but when:he:sat:oppesite. her: at\the:lawyer’s| . He:complied at-onee. 
table, Bob thoaght:/heshad meverseen 4 sweeter | '. The name.of therfirmstampedi at ithe head 
dece, never heard ia, voice-so ‘pleasant andj of the:page told:him agoodedeal. «lord Lan. 
mousical. dale must have‘had :his‘case refused by a: good 
Bob wasemphatically not a lady’sman. Hejimany lawyers ‘before’ he: stooped »to employ 
had avoided feminine society strenuously ever such men:as Messrs: d Deeds. 
since his mother's death, and knew rather lesa} . Shorn of:itelegal alities, the letter was 
of girla than. did. Keith Norman; but:he was }simply a:notioe, that unless shesigned a paper 
‘very. much taken .with poor doan;:and pro- | formally confessing she was not Joan Disney, 
nounced her in his own mind‘as ‘*down-right}ohild of the Jate:Lord: Landale, the present 
sensible, with- no nonsenseabont her.”’ 4 Earl would at.once institate a suit-against her 
When the.ladica: had -retirad, natarally the, for:conspiracy.and intent ¢oi\defrand. 


lawyer’s first question-was,— . “ Dhistis monstrous!’* cried RobertDisey, 
“What do you think, of her? "’ qhotly. ‘ You can't sign such ashing! “Why, 
‘‘ L wish. Bdgarihad,-seen:her.” 4 Joan, it would be tantamount:to confessing all 


‘* Whatever for?‘ I'm-very glad he didn't ;}thesyears: since: you joined Lord ‘Landale in 
he'd only have broken her. heart :with his| Paris you had known he was not:your father. 


| @landers.”’ }It you-were to sign het: paper -it--woald be 
err He-might have fallen inJdove with her.” .- quciag’ peuthdiiie never isinceyou were five 
** Not.he.” 4 years old'‘had been one:living lie!’ 
‘I Know -his, pride,"\:admitted the young| Joan looked ankiausly:a‘ Bruce. 
. doctor, ‘-butihe has.an almost) ve}  ‘* Whatwill happen if Prefuse? " 





passionate lo 
of beanty. _I-don’t believe he would‘have pro-| Hehesitated. r 
posed to her; he»is juet;the man towacrifice} ‘I hardly know. The very threat of bring 
. everything to what he thinksdaty. .I expect.} ing she matter into.courtis: monstrous ; andl 
he would have buried his secret in his heart ;} don’t believe Lord Tandale sould doit. i It he 
but I know that, once -having:aeen vher, he:|.werea blesto prove you:had borne the name o! 
would never have, plet¢ed.against-her.”’ | Disney knowing it 40 che‘ stolen, and that he 
“* Well, there's. no-ahance of their meeting |}-had ‘daffered from» the’ fraud, I) suppose it 
pow. .Day gave the ‘Earl his mind pretty:j}might be a question’ of damages, but he 
freely yesterday. “I wonder :-what Lord Lian-}conidn’t.” 
dale’s next. move will be. We-haven't heard} «Joan-sighed. 
the last of. him, J.imagine.”’ “Iywould do-’anything: rather than ‘have 
Nor had they. }pepa’smemory blamed,’ she: duidy aadly. ‘1 
Oaly the wing morning & letter seachéd:| was quiteready tomresigmall:ha gave me, eveD 
Rochester a — Mr.. Bruce's house-j| myonsme ; ‘but I cannot contess I deceived 
keeper only. from spostmaniunder ro0-ij:him.” . 
test. “ “You must fight #heomatter to the bitter 
“I told him, sir, there’ was,no “ Dorothy:jiend ! !':said Robert: Disney; firaily. +i won't 
Browne’ bere; but he said.is was his.place to|.atané by andece youwrong 8 
leave it, and that.maybe you wae expecting|sueh a:paper. ‘‘Here's»Mr. ‘Brace, one of the 
| visitors. Just as. thongh our visitors didn’t |cleverest:lawyers'0fstbe day; seady toxtaks 
cbave -a..decent | Mies’ or \Mrs.’. before their | your part. Depend upon it, we shall win, 6 
names. . Like,his impertinenee! "’ all England-will 4enow4o.what ‘pitifal: mean- 
Mr. Bruee.and the young doctor were-alone|nesa. Disney’s—I mean Landale’s—pride has 
in the. dinipg-room .when. Hannah made this) Given: him.” 








harangue. -| ° Joan had grown white to-her very: lips. ' She 
wae: thinking of a bright eummer morning, 


Her master slipped the, detter sinto ; hig 
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not yet six months ago, when ehe had laugh- 
ingly promised Keith Norman she or her 
father would quarrel with some one very soon 
on purpose that he might plead their cause, 
and cover himself with glory. 

He had answered lightly that a solicitor 
not plead, amd he hoped’the would never 4 
a pleader, a8 going to law was hardly a plea 
proceeding ; and that*was only last June. 

She had been the Earl's idolised chi 
the mistress of his'Hoblé home ; now @he'was 
nobééy's daughter, Bhe had ‘neither Home 
notte ; sorrow and Ganger stafed her in 
she-fece, ‘Was it # worlder that her 

ith phe reme! / 

















te +f oehe 
« On NAEanee brace eho. wax -wetoetbiiny - : 


keen in Jamping to condlusions,- understood 


the real caure of Mr. Disney’s irritation | 


batter than that promising young gentleman 
himeelf. 

“Keith Norman does credit to the Earl’s 
introduction. He has the makings of a 
splendid lawyer, but, unless I am much mis- 
taken; he fs combining w romance of hisown | 
With the “eonfide bavinéss Ir seht:bim to 
Yorkshire ‘about. * He professes 9 to>Hetest 
young hidies; ¢mdcthas-oféen avsnred theche 


ed | 
ant jala have a holiday sométittés/and for- 
Simeon, three weeks of that \‘blessfal ” j 


A ; si 
| ‘@leg'to-etwnd'on, he would not have belie 
them. He Was intent 





child. I am willing, as I said before, in the 
future to call myself simply, 
‘* Donotuy Browne.” 









Robert Dieney was resident surgéon at a 
W6Fy' cnimportant county hospital ‘miles 
London; but even such “hard worked) 


‘Stained unexpired, so that hewn : 
fakemp his quarters in t6Wn “aiid 7eall” 
ReHEster House oneey day’%o hear’ 

‘OWB8'was progressing, for v Alaa 1poer 
JOKi's fature resolved iteclt tuto the 
‘Tiérd Landale, emBittered By ‘hid * 

















her exiatence in order to enjoy her handsome 
income, 

He had heard more than once of annuitant 
dying, and their friends making strenuous 
efforts to conceal the fact, even to dressing up 
— dummy to put in their beds and deceive 
opie. 
et Lady Barbara's companion had simply 
‘ddbe. this, Mr. Brace could have forgiven her 


: 


}i0rGeasily, but the story of the “ moaning” 







ee this theory. 

6 liwyer thought about Studley-uantil he 
felvaliiost dazed. read@nd're-read Keith's 
lettérs, but he was obliged to confess ‘his 
faveurite was making no"prégréss. He conld 
M668 the young man’s hed#t was‘in the job. “He 


















Bod-forions that bid! boyhoéd’é ‘friend 
mauet fail, sins he had not, 

y obstindte, “and his 
' tim | 


ae 


he WHS no 
arrival. 
His interviéaw With “Blatiche Bad “been 
detailed by letter to Mr. Brace, with the, 
assertion that she was as true as steel, and 
that if Mrs. Lenard attempted to harm her 
she should fling al dizguise sdide, reveal him. | 
















}a88 not like to'reproach Mini with bis Want of 


‘stidcess, but time was géihg'bn, and | Was 
rély necded-in the Loon office. 

At Indhhe Write a fow Mites, saying hé feared 
the could Only ‘spare him'vne riore week. 

Ww fot am#Wered,’’ he evticldded. 
“Don't @o' grasb, but I think the 
time has come éine active 

ont 










5 | Can't 
‘ta f-you agg ififermation OF tae ala 
iy. | nurse. i i@etter“ecee her again’ tnd 


in bFOvght Mary Actitowa 
h BRAMY Vkerciced the curfodity 
WHE GradPohildren ; bat hav. 





: B hereel!, 
at + Ofcher Bons and 
puters Who, knowing granny's scoret ways, 
: - eir Ghriosity would never 
‘BY a sight of the contents of the 


ar. 
It was written in a big text hand; as granny 
told the sender afterwards, it was as easy ag 





print to Make dut, ‘and’ it*was cotimendably 


short :— 


‘¢ Tr Mrs, AsHTON HAS NOT FORGOTTEN Lapy 
Diana Katto, witn‘sae cinn at the Stropiey 


self to Mrs. Lenard in-his tiue Charadter, and ; Horen, AND’ ASk TO see Mr, HréGrxs. “Tus 13 


insist on her giving up Blanche to hin? as her 


ahall never aiatry } batdrthie fret judeniey to |"2earest male relation, 


Yorkshire he metan opprésded' dame)’ whose 
oshampion'Heat onve conetitufed bimeelf. ‘He 
believes this <imterest dn‘ her te'exly *pity; in 
fact.he udually spexkwdf her as! “that poor 
child,’ but we all know pity! isekim¢o asiother | 
‘séntiment, ahdo Fb an» qatte: pre 240 find ' 
the ‘poor child’ has blossomed ito ‘Mrs, 


Mr. Brttce pondered: Over the matter care- 
fally ;- it waea gréat incdiivenianes to him to 


fally realized ¢hat not oily Lady Barbaea’s 


ImpoRtant.” 


Gratny Grébted hevielf inher bést, Arid an 
hour later califéd- fotth, resdlatély “dedlinfog 


;spare his managing clerk, at thé same time he the compatiy of’ her descendunte. 


It was a good #tép td the Stadley Hutel,’ but 


intéreste but thelite happiness beth -of Joan | the old‘womdn’ walked st & brisk tive, and 
and of Blanche all hung on Keith's idving.an | ¢ét there by tleven v’clock. 


interview with his dunt. 
Mrs. Lonéed's trying to cast a elar -on 


"The landiddy;who Had a’ ptofortid respect 
for'Mr. Higetnes, imagined Mrs. AsKton nitist 


Keith Norman very‘ehortly." '/-Blanohe’s bléth éorivinced him- that she knew | be .secking employment on’ his’ Hew iduse, for 
-it could only be proved by the papers afStad.| One df ber sotis. “Who was inthe bdilding line, 


Bob's face grow quite ‘radiant wealn. It 
Was €asy  to‘see' ‘fariéy he had ‘taken up 
regarding Mr. 'Northan atid Joan,’ #nd*filso 
easy to see he very much objected’ to it. 

“I daresay he's wtapital fellow,” ‘exid Bob, 
‘heartily. “You must introduce me’ +0 Bim 
“wife ‘he comelhaék.”’ : 

Joan’s Ais WeE td’ amb ‘and ‘Déeds | 
was very short. ‘She wrote ft herself without 
aking -couaivel from her.two trivtids. ‘Very’ 
rapidly the traded” 4 few lines~du'a sheet of 
paper, and then handed if to ‘Mr. Brtibe’ With 


the guestion,—  Raxhat bigs 2 ta ; 
Wate aoe” Barbara. He did not like what Keith Wrote 


Sho réad it Bloud, ‘wn’ Bob’ Disney listétied * 
attentively, ‘bres Oot ‘with “an” extiphatio'| 
bravo! *-adthe lawytr's voice veaved. F 


w Genttrites,— 

“In reply to Your ‘létter ‘Of ‘yesterday, I 
Sey Bate ports 

oan Disney tp. to ths ‘time ate 

d Lendale’s deeth, “Tt eity trand: was" 
‘practised on him'I‘had no hand init.  Uatil 
my interview with Mrs. Disney, I never 
dreamed that my birth oddld be quebtioned. 
I am willing to drop the name-of ' Disney,’ 
and texesign all; Glaim 40 tha ‘preséhta given 


me by the late-Lord Landale, but I will néver | the locking of 


admit I deceived him. 1 will gisirtain with 
my last breath that all thes years I believed 
myself what the world called me—his only 





riyself to | search the Gfarige, but that-he was positivel 


‘ley Grange. 


over to -his. clerk’s theory. that Josn and 
Blanche wére sistere—whose. whole-fitare 
depended on the recovery of the éertificate of 
Lord Keith's marriage. : 

He was a kind-hearted man, and he conla 
not bear to insist.en yo Norman’s return- 
ing to the offieé and so, giving tp the quest az 
hopeless. : 

. Besides, ‘he vad still anxiods about Lady 


about the “moaning ’’Blanche heard when she 
— Sate ae yee ine. * He diked atill 
e66 the idea‘of the ginl being lockéd-in he¥ own 
room nightatter night. ; 
-He would Have cartied ‘his story to the 
neatest magidsrate—thére Was one three tiles 
from Stadley—and asked’ for a Wartant to 


afraid of doing anything which might preeipi- 
tate matters. 

He didnot’ think Mes. Lénard would go- so 
faras murder, but he. could iiot tell how far 
-she might be Griven by‘any sudden fear of 
disdovery. ] 

Bat for the-account of the ‘‘ moaning,” 
sree Ne eine dm 

vé adopted a ory Wwhich-had in Bug. 
gésted itself’ to him that Lady Barbara was 


uhd’béibg a Boda Hatufed woman, “mude “ho 


were Wh Brie. foe hé had quite gone ' demur at admitting the old body. 
"s 


‘A  gldss-of Witte, a'slice of tich cake, and a 
‘oHatr close ‘to'thd fire/imprésséd. ‘Mrs. Ashton 
Very favoufably WithMr. Higgins. —_ 

‘AVhor He lodked’the ‘oor she thotight'it only 
a mark of reapect to the confidétitial ttdttre of 
their-inte?visw, Hut when ‘he sudd@enly’t 
off Whiskers, béard; ‘and Wig,” réveating the 
yotihg, hahdeottid face of her ‘bitabling’s bon, 
albeit, a good deal browner'that'whien she saw 
hit last, the bld Wotan fairly ‘gasped with 
faimmuzemenht, whi fred off such extlamations as 
‘gdod Btdoidte 1” did”ydu ‘ever 1” 4 deary 
me |”! at regular.intervals, like a volley6f shots, 
Tor the next 'fivd misittes. 

“Mrs, Lisherd wad tod clevet for me’ béfore,"’ 
explatded Keith; sitdply, “but Fthink I-Shall 


fhajagt het Bette r a 
‘You be‘a OleveF one, sir, wid ‘ho' mistike.” 
Lethe ‘ ate frost ab 
ee mst a . 
‘Mrs. Ashton | *iactbliers I #im"bn' the right 
road how, Bat T wart'your He)p.”” 


od, sot ol bate it, “Bir,” ‘said the old 


wottan,: “Tf ches ‘you've tidde up 
your tal te. ne a Be¥pent I’ve’ some 
popes ‘you, Now whidt'do you wart th“to ? 
Get nite the Gratige? “ You gut in’ onde hind it 
didn’t seem to'do you’ much good.” 

‘T Want to see my dunt.” 





dead, and Mrs. Lenard kept up the fiction of 
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.MB, HIGGINS SUDDENLY PLUOKED OFF WHISKERS, BEARD, AND WIG, REVEALING TO THE ASTONISHED MES, ASHTON THE FACE OF KEITH 1] 


‘I've wanted that for many along day, sir.’ 

“I quite agree with you respecting Mrs. 
Lenard, but Iam anxious about my aunt. 
fear she is in some danger. I canonly remain 
bere a week longer, and I have made up my 
mind, by fair means or foul, I will see and 
speak to Lady Barbara before I go!”’ 

Granny nodded spprovingly. 

‘“‘ That's the way to take it, sir; be firm, and 
put your foot down ; that’s the way to get on!’ 

Keith agreed politely, though in this instance 
he hardly knew where he was expected to put 
the said foot down. 

“ Let us talk plainly, Mrs. Ashton. I don't 
believe Lady Barbara shuts herself up of her 
own will, do you?’”’ 

Granny rocked herself to and fro nervously. 

“‘ She's in danger,’’ quoth the old woman, in 
a tone of fierce conviction. “It wasn’t for 
nothing that I dreamed of her three nights 
running. I’m sure!"’ 

Keith hazarded a bold suggestion, 

** J believe she is shut up in some lonely part 
of the Grange, and kept there against her will?” 

Mrs. Ashton nodded, 

“That's it, sir. I hear her in my sleep 
crying to me to come and let her out. That's 
why I sent for you weeks ago; but you did 
moThietia proachful tone of 

is Jast in avery re tone of voice. 

‘*I failed, but I had not the clue then I have 
row. I have reason to know that when I first 
came here Lady Barbara was living in the 
west wing, and that her last prison—if she is 
really shut up against her will—was a chamber 
known in the Grange as the pink room.” 

But Mrs. Ashton had the clue he lacked. 
At the last two words she looked fairly aghast, 
the tears trickled down her witbered cheeks, 
and she trembled £0 terribly that Keith poured 
ber ont come more wine, and made her drink 
iv before she even tried to speak to him, 

“The pink room!'’ said poor Granny, when 
ebe had recovered a little. ‘* Why, there’s not 
room in it to sewing a cat. It never was any 





thing but a mere slip, where we never put 
even a maid to sleep. Oh! things must be 
going badly with my lady if they’ve moved her 
into the pink room.” 

‘* Teuppose you know the house pretty well?” 

‘* Know every nook and cranny of it, sir. I 
could find my way through it blindfolded |!" 

“Then you can help me. Supposing Lady 
Barbara to be a prisoner against her will——”’ 

“* Which I'm certain sure she is,” interrupted 
Granny, with an emphatic nod. “ Go on, sir.” 

‘Well, if her enemies wanted to move her 
from the pink room suddenly, where would 
they putker? Of course they would not take 
her out of the west wing, because that is the 
loneliest part of the house, and they would be 
afraid, I should say, to move her any distance 
lest her cries should attract attention,”’ 

“The pink room is the most hidden away 
in the whole wing,” said the nurse, slowly. 
I reckon that’s why they chose it. Most of 
the other rooms open into each other and lead 
into the long corridor. Now, no one could pass 
the pink room unless they did it on purpose, or 
was a stranger and lost their way.” 

en abruptly, and seemed lost in 
thought. 

Keith hoped something might come of her 
cogitation, and would not hurry her. At last 
she put her thin long hand on his arm. 

“T think you said you waa a lawyer, sir; I 
reckon that’s much same as & parson?” 

“ Well, hardly,” said poor Keith, much per- 
plexed at this unlooked-for remark, 

“T’'ve no opinion of Parson Martin,” said 
Mrs. Ashton, decidedly. ‘I went to him long 
ago and asked him what I’m going to ask you. 
It was last Easter I spoke to him, and I do 
believe he told me all wrong.” 

Keith did not hazard an opinion, and she 
resumed,— 

‘ After all, sir, you're one of the family, and 
Lady Diana’s own boy, so, parson or no parson, 
I reckon I’d best throw the old gentleman over- 
board, and go by what you say !”’ 





“ You may be sure I will give you my best 
advice,” said Keith, kindly; wishing all the 
while he could bring the rambling old lady 
back to the snbject under discussion—the 
probable prison of Lady Barbara. 

“‘ When a body’s made a promise to keep & 
thing secret,” began Mrs, Ashton, senten- 
tiously, “ and sees that it doesa sight of wrong 
to other folks if she holds her tongue, what 
ought she to do?” , 

“* Ask to be released from the promise, of 
course.” a 

“ But if the person who made her promise is 
dead—what then?” ~ 

“ The good of the living is more important 
than the wishes of the dead! I should advise 
her to speak out." : 

Grany rubbed her hands with an sir of 


trinmph, sais 
“Lawyers beat the tony sary I'm thinking! 
Why, old Mr. Martin he just said a promise 
was & promise, and couldn't be undone. You've 
@ deal more sense, young master!" — 
“I am Lady Diana’s boy!” said Keith, 
smiling; “and Mr, Bruce says she was & very 
clever woman.” ‘ 
“ Bhe just was,’’ said Mrs. Ashton, emphsti- 
cally. ‘ She'd never have got herself in such 
@ mess as Lady Barbara has, Well, I'm going 
to tell you all I know, and you may see what 
you can make of it. I nursed Lady Mona in 
her last illness. She was fond of me, and she 
wouldn't let anyone else come near her. 
she was dying she told me two things, just to 
ease her mind, poor dear; but she bound me 
over to keep ’em secret! Well, I reckon if I 
tell you you'll not let it get out of the family. 
One was that there was a secret room at the 
Grange, and ~t’other that her sister was 
married !" 


“ Lady Barbara married!” Keith positively 
shrieked the fact aloud. It was such extra- 
ordinary news—so utterly different from aDy- 
thing he had expected to hear, 

(To be continued.) 
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[MARMION RAISED HIS CLENCHED FIST, AND THE MAN WENT DOWN BEFORE HIM LIKE A 104 }] 


NOVELETTE.} 
HILDRED AND I. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER I, 


Arter papa’s death we found ourselves 80 
much reduced in circumstances that it 
became necessary for us to add in some way 
to our tiny income, 

We had many friends, and each gave his or 
her advice gratuitously, and we listened with 
becoming gravity, but in our hearts Hildred 
and I had determined what to do. 

The house must be sold, the house to which 
mamma had been brought a happy bride, but 
Wwe could retain enough farniture to make a 
new home comfortable; and Hildred sug- 
gested we should move to Maxwortb, a large 
manufacturing town twenty miles distant, 
where we should be sure to find employment. 

Good Doctor Smith approved this plan, and 
set to work to help us, and to pereuade mamma 
nothing could be better, 

It was he who managed all the following 
troublesome businees, who secured the post of 
organist at §t. Phillip’s, Maxworth, for Hil- 
dred, together with some pupils; he who 
engaged a house for us on the outekirts of the 
town, where we should be less annoyed by the 
dust and noise of the factories, 

The house was small, but pretty enough, 
with a bay window, an infinitesimal scrap of 
garden in front, a rarrow strip behind; and 
when Hildred and I had arranged the furni- 
ture and draped the windows to our satisfac- 
tion Wwe sat down contentedly enough. 

‘We might take a lodger,” said mamma, 
ee “I should feel I waa helping 

Hildred grimaced horribly at this. 

Oh, mamma! can’t we manage without 


£00n,” 





that? and Belle is sure to get something to Co | 


“If you work why should not 1? We must 
not be proud, Hildred.” 

Soa card disfigured our pretty window, and 
mamma waited patiently for the lodger to 
come, 

Then I obtained a situation as correspond- 
ing clerk to Mr. Marmion Wood, one of the 
greatest men in Maxworth ; and we all talked 
as if a fortune was in our very grasp. 

I remember, too, how heartily we laughed 
over my employer's romantic name, and tried 
to imagine what manner of man he was, for 
my engagement had been made by letter, 
Doctor Smith acting as my referee. Mamma 
decided Mr. Wood should be dark, tall, 
cynical ; Hildred protested I should discover 
him to be short, rotund, cmp d and vulgar. 

It was with considerable doubt and dread I 
entered my neat little office the following 
morning. A sandy-haired young man escorted 
me there, informing me on the way that the 
lady clerk had quite a “‘parlour’’ to herself, 
whilst the men, — beggars, have to be con- 
tent with what they can get.” 

There was no one to receive me, but when I 
had fidgeted about the apartment for some 
ten minutes, I heard quick steps outside, then 
the door was pushed open impatiently, and a 
tall, spare man of some thirty years entered. 
He was hardly what one could call handsome, 
but the keen, clearly-cut face was not unpleas- 
ant, the grey eyes not unkindly. 

‘*I beg your pardon, Miss Stretton,” he 
eaid, with a quick, critical glance. ‘‘I ought 
to have been here earlier, but I got detained 
in the street. Folks have no consideration for 
business men, Now, if you will remove your 
hat and jacket we will get to work ; there is a 
great batch of letters to answer.” 

He sat down by me, and gave me a few rapid 
instructions, then saying,— 

* You are new to your work, but your cali- 
graphy is good, and I’ve no doubt we shall suit 

other well enough,” 

He disappeared then, and I did not see him 





again until the time for closing arrived. Then 
he came in, bringing a lad of some seventeen 
years with him. 

“* My half-brother, Walter, Miss Stretton,” 
he said in his rapid way. ‘ Now, let me cee 
what you have done. Ah! very well! very 
well, indeed! I suppose you are tired by this, 
and thankful enough eix o'clock is here. I 
will close the : ffice, and send Dodson down to 
you with the key, as I shall be out to-mor- 
row.” 


So I wished him ‘“ Good.evening!" and 
came away, very well satisfied with myself 
and my employer. 

He was abrupt in manner, but not unkindly, 
and had the appearance of gentle birth. 

‘‘ Well!” cried Hildred, as she met me ab 
the door, ‘‘ who described the hero correctly, 
mamma or 1?” i 

“ Neither,” I said, laughing ; ‘‘ the Marmion 
in question is tall, thin, rather fair, and a 
shrewd, cool business man; confess you're & 
little disappointed, Hildred.” 

“Not If I am agreeably surprised. I 
thought he would be one remove only from an 
ogre. But make haste down, there are mu ffins 
for tea,” and she went back to mamma, whilst 
I ran away to remove the dust and stains of the 


a . 

The next day Mr. Wood did not appear, but 
Walter sauntered into my cffice, and seating 
himself upon the table, began to talk garru- 
lously, staring at me so markedly the whole 
while that I was quite embarrassed, and a 
little angry, too. 

‘I hope you don’t mind me coming here,’ 
he said; “there's nothing to do up at the 
house, and my vacation isn’t up until next 
week. I wanted to go with Marmion to town, 
but he wouldn’t hear of it; he treats me just 
like a child,” with a toss of his curly head ; 
« yet I'm as old as you, I'll wager ; I'm seven- 


teen. cals 
“Oh!” I say, with an air of superiority ; 
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‘*I’m a great deal older than that: 
eighteen last March.” 

“That — only a ‘year’s cit be- 
tween us. I’m not annoyingyyou, am I?” 
“Ob, @o lButamy work @én't progressing 


I was 


/ vheactaally 
yearat ‘Dootor 
ten fee | ee 

deste rommeioar ie 


“Ginevatareaats of rank ; 
have-married nty father but 


Poor tp 


‘eke 
7 aly, ‘that statement if I 
wore yon, ” Lgaid, dry 


rr air Drinewontreees 
air of dignity, he slipped from “the-#able and 
went out, only to re-appear later on. 

“It’s quite a comfort to: talk to you; you 
seem to understand me ao well,” he said, after 
«monopolising the conversation some —— 
minutes. ‘ There is so much in birth, and I 
heard Marmion say -you-were & ‘lady born. 
Don’t you hate thia work?” 

“No, I rather like it; isn't avy! taste avwfall 
depraved ? -.And I-would rather earn may bre 
than heg it.” 

He looked curiously at me, then remarked 
irrelevantly : 

‘““Miss Stretton, dof you knew- how: very | 
pretty you are?"’ 

I laughed.iny an embarrassed: fashion, and 
said, awkwardly : 

* You would not think so, if you-saw my» 
ister Hildred.” 

*“Do you ‘mean ‘that’ tall, barideome girl, 
bat: ya eyes, I've seen With you?” 

“se 

‘** Bhe’s a regular’ stunner; ‘but I ‘like you 
tat ; Tdon’t oare for ¥all/women ;*now 320 


“ “Ainiion Walter!" I broke in,’ *Willyou 
please go; I cannot ‘work “arid él and I’m 
sure Mr. Wood-woald'not' like:yot to: spend 80 
much time here.” 

And after a great'‘deal of ‘@iffictilty I rid 
myeelf of thié‘foolish boy ; but!invthe few 
following days he haunted the iittle tfaee,wnd 


E'think this'was “known to Martaion Wedd: 4 ston ysaot eo ution deni 


however that may be one ntorning’ he’ entered 
iquickly and after a keen glance at my“fuvhed, 
disturbed face, turned to Walter. 

“Will you underetand ‘Miss° Btretton's time 
‘is. not hercown ? 't: he’ guidjin bielow; rapid 
vway ; “and; Miss Stretton, ‘iplewse” remember 
my brother has-no righthere!"’ 


Walter sneaked off, feaving'meto bear’the jshim. He:wastaoh waaay 
brant of Mr. Wood's anger and :saspicion. }uoaristocratic ire 
I .was‘terribly. mortified,.‘and:I.-believed I 4cthinty uo onbbeli 


‘hated my employer honestly then. How dare 
he suppose I: should: stoop to inveigle: tat 


eilly boy intovmy offiee, or’ use him‘.as a jikepely tothe plewemre”of our'quiet-evenings; 


ng-stone ‘to: wealth ? . I» 'waote ‘on din 
silence. for some time, scarcely eonsoious! of | 
what Irwas.-doing, ‘and aware that. Marmion 
Wood was calmly scrutinising me the whole 
while, Af last I- eoald, bear: his regard and 


my own mortification no longer, and flinging 
down my pen, said pastsionately,— 

‘Mr. Weod, you'sre motto supfewe Bam to 
blame in this matter; itwas entirélpagetnst 
my ‘that your brothor ‘s@pent®¥o Witch 
time thia office!” 

etenehomr ns meme eT Ai 
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5° and without a word GF 


raagEN eto ihis 





eam hi 
od Tanger in bis waloes 


weak that a woman of moderately strong will 
could sway him as she would; and, unfortu- 
p nately for-himy he will bea man—aniese 
he goes to the Jews before his majority. It's 
quite likely he will—the weak, vicious lad!” 

‘‘ He is your brother,” I remarked, dryly. 

*©Por that I shoud be pitied ; it fs thy mis- 
fortune,” coolly. ‘ I-darevay.you' think Iam 
‘awfally h ‘hard’ on* ‘the boy; “most ’folks do, 
beeatce ‘he Can ‘be’ Very winting~ when “fie 
chooses; I only wish his cham; wo tered in 
my? place. ‘Bat’ really, Miva’ 
of mushnot go'away in-sath hotanger,’ or Pettall 
find te‘oios warpey Yo. mbr0w, "IPT eotitess' 
I was i@'the wron 

le | = —— eerie T'was vory 
emery,” Tesid; ‘heginn 6 tenigh,thd-so-we 
— hands’od Cri ereats at feast for e} 


Dain” sue @itieperod, abit LGagee?® 

ie. * phew - as 
‘come-tand is: young, harttvome,  “qdite’ 
dévtingué.’ ‘ 


CHAPTER —II. 


“Mx. oR tcminb: Bsuoxy proved 
estat be J1d novweten ebonsspeberp edewwecte 
li e not’ ot 
he! preferred 06. sourd witty us, adsvneee oll 
tonly: a be@room) “esfying) agi Mang bingty, ae wa} 


4 


“He tiad come: té paneer *ornet-as Phird 
pmmaster"in Dr! Fioyd’w ackdemy, bnt ‘no “one ‘ 
) knew: ing of Chis entecstents. ° "The! 
a . seetertained that he tad geddusted 
at Cambridge, *aking Gn! exdéllentadegtes;“and 
iithiewwes all thatevad’ kuown' 6? eae 
Whe wildest: tidied’ conewrhing 

feltow, 
band that I pthie: 
him’to be she 
represen tet hinsself. 

However ¢tat'omivhtbo,' te'vetrithibited 


and very soon maritha*add T “to Hidtice 
hic wttentions*to Gur hardsy me 

: Whey wang together, ore sernad' gui beieran |. 
whilst she played. ff* “in & game 





ea wat bo 


ee . 


ignite’ an’ac-4 


——e 


and his tastes were in all thiogs identical 
with hers. 

I watehéd the two with interest, but mam. 
ma grew anxious and wished’ had-never 
come toédge with “us, ae fy dear 
Lene ene oA nothing of pene res 8 and he 

ye — man,”*she said. 
phed y 
“ tr a. tHere is‘any need 

a d wwaid. “Iam @@ite Bure Mr, 

J meget ‘ag & Miaw'can well be; 
oaly o“he and Hiléred may be very 


ight -when.I.lefé.the-offics | 
- “mineyend-although | 
‘they “qeined on'™ine ‘each 


: tunately mistaken, and I started 

6 cry when a hand was laid 
raaniaclyge my arm and-a hatéfal, smooth 
voice said, 


** Why do “ always run away from me, 
pretty one? 


F\am going yourway, let us 
walk togethel? ” 

‘How dare you?” I @ematided. “ How 

dare you so irtulé me?” 
“And canthé retty statue speak?” said 
ma fase anmddiout leer. ‘I began 
Salaions: As forinsulting you, 
-dostediionr t0teesy thoughts, Miss 


my name, and 


80 ‘Twas stattted whetr-he spoke 
I think I showed this plainly, for he laughed 


lightly, and said,— 

“« You-see I know all about you, your name, 
ccoupation and address, and to-night I intend 
escorting you home,” 

“TI will appeal to the first oo. -by!" I 
cried, bantie’ myself with fear and*anger. “I 
will not stir a.step beside you!” 

“You are véry foolish, ahd ‘are sure to 
create a scene-and a soandal if you do as you 
threaten. Come, swéetheart, you have surely 
ou | held oat long corns 38 to Batisfy your girlish 
scruples. You know, reall TSloveg are not angry 
Pwith mé‘for admiring an tyou.” 
weet keepin fbi Sh by ‘his 
ie @ffera ble indolence; and sae) Manag 
of my apparent defeat, he! to_pht ‘his 
erm abéarime. _ Witte UAE Oy Tewrenched 
sélf from fi 
oi Powe well tolest a*helpless girl,” 1 
n, but ‘before “P cotild say Mmiore’ a ‘strong 
aura wet -¢he'ereature and trated 


him‘ into 
the ¥odd way. 
SF: edd 1" exolstmed a voice, and with 
“keen relist I it-asd Marttion 


“The other bittan sptang “towards him 
eavadely, then’ fell back alittle ad. he saw 
who wae his assailant endl Dadiphiing bratally, 


+ anid, — 
“Oh! I beg pentose Wood. I had forgotten, 
the “em BNE ave ‘an interést in the 


ao ane eee Pie out hsp 
0) 

‘and valet ita to the ground. Tie vacking 

‘thy-hatid niet “his arm‘he dre way. 

“Oh! iy! “T am aftaid you yon have hart 


“Th he‘retorted, grimly, not voach- 
m, paetiog stacked <elanice. — Yong has 
wk To e "T think. ae y ava came “to 4 
i 


+.” 
‘“T ‘Gott “beliéve ‘he'll Mterfere with you 
Pitgain ; if’ he floes, comp . I know 
the fellow well. Hats ad. 
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mado’ no: amswer? “being Gevouted: ‘with 4 
perenne i smnitids) Wesheventon * 
“lem 


erishould meet:you.”’ 


+ Mammo never ‘ou in’ ‘the’ winter,” I 


gaid;“she is*too ate. “No? Mr. Wood,’ it 
would only worry her to tell her of ‘this,'#0 I 
gball keep‘ i ” 


He*frowned ‘and Platcéd’ ‘sharply at me, 
then said,— ; 

“Nery wéll) ofcourse you will ‘please’ your- 
gélf in this matter} but’ it is only right that’ 
your safety shouldbe ‘your employer's ‘care, 
go front thi Pobkall depute old’ Diitrey 
¢oescort-you home, "He is highly respectable, © 
e@ni*far too’ old to figure-ns‘a lover.” 

‘“¥ou-sre “very kind,” I began, wher he 
stopped me sharply. 

“Nothing of “the “sort; bat I look on my 
employés as livingcreuteres, not.as madhines, 
Is this house? “No, ‘I'll not come in, 
thank’ you. Good-night!”’ and, bowing, he 
turned away, whilst I went ‘in’ to think over 
hia generous kindness far more than was wise 
or good for me. 

‘Poor old Daltrey” had small occasion to 
walk home with! me,albhough Mr. Wood 
insisted upon this serviee. 

Never any more did Mr. Arrowamith annoy 
me; in fact, I believe that+ho left Maxworth, 
for.a time, unable to meet my employer at the 
clubs.or on theistreét, until the recollection of, 
his punishment had-grown less severe. ; 

‘Meanwhile ‘Dick .Esmond.grew.in ‘favour, 
and,:althomgh ag reticent -as.ever ‘about..bis 
past, I think .mamma secon ceased . to doabt 

im, 

Hildred's beauty.seemed -daily to increase 
with her love; andy when-one day. she met me, 
pred en wen tag ere ne cgil tears, pong 4 

she.was the happiest.girl.in existence, 
knew,of course, Dick. had. spoken, and been 


‘T’'m-a.poor.man,”. he #aid. thatnight, when 
we alk sat together. ‘1. shall never be any- 
thing clee unless I achieve -wealth by my own 
unaided efforts. It is only fair'to-you, Mrs. 
Stretton, and you,”with an.ardent glance at 
Hildred's dark, beautiful face, to.tell -you by 


birth lama, gentleman, that. my.friendsa.are 


richand influential, but that:I have quarrelled 


with.them, and ‘shall never.advance one step 
‘towards reconciliation. -We shall have to wait 
antil I get a school before we can.marry.”’ 
“That will not«be:hard,” Hildred::aaid; 
hispered: a few words; which 
brought a flash to Dick's cheek, a glad light to 
his bonny dark grey: eyes. 
He: either iforgot- or ignored «mémma's 
presence and mine in his joy;and sstooping his 
sandanens teatikienel ‘Hildred heartily, grate- 


y. 
When ‘he'-had grown: a little more -reason+ 
Able; aaked im of Walter ae ta 
“Ts he under you? « i 
in school 7" y What sort of boy is-he 
“ Ate you indove with him; Belle? he said 
laughing,» and «affecting : to >diabelieve my 
indignant rejoinder. “If not, why \this 
calla ee chim? 7 Well; any ‘dear 
under Floyd's ial eu : 
and«he coeds; ity theridle, Miantpatea, doolial: 


‘What a'string of adjectives! ‘ Bat, really 
‘is he sovbad ? Towas indbined 40 think Mr. 
Wood strife mnjast to bin.” t 


‘He eould-notivery wbilobe-that. He's a 
guaceless young ‘seamp) and already addicted 
*o the vice ‘of igumbhing; df course; under ‘the: 
tose! Itvisa qpuasle to) me—the' difference 
bet ween: } mean.” 
wanna idifferent : mothers. “Walter 

es hintelfupon that.’ 4 
, Dick looked @»itrifle: contensptaous, and 

The evenings were mow ‘growing light “bat 
“old Daltrey,” catled hi 
wutenoas pai asevery one him,was not 


_ Alwayeiheowalked (patiently end ostowly : 
little behind me, and I rere e Aw prep at 


{farther 5 


but E am afraid'1 was ratherannoyed at this 
oey and" did aiot sare to be 


-} Constant surveillan 
otréated ‘like a: child, ‘or a helpless ‘girl ; but’ 


v when I+ deolared it was ‘quite ‘unnecessary 
longer to trouble old Daltrey,’Marmion Wood 
turned npon me quickly with the question,— 

“Have ’ you ‘found *a’ better and * more 
‘ efficiemt Sdcort?”’ 

“No,” I -answered, somewhat -sharply, I 
think, annoyed by*his manner. “ I°am only 
wishful to spare troublé.”’ 
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my state. Surely’no princess-was.more‘ourd- | ~ Then in‘the evening we'sang “t let, aiid, 
‘ ‘guarded than 'I,‘the poor olerk. o ‘my: ‘surprise, I fond Mntialo Wood, ‘be- 
take you -home'now, and:in | I ought'to have felt tomy employer, |side having an exveliént “Voive,’ was*a good 


mitteician, 
“Whe hours flew by, and I waé fast‘losing my 
awe of my employer. 
“You sing ‘well, and have a 'réally 
voice,” he said to me, ‘ but your playing leaves 


dmuch to be desired.” 


"They all‘la at’ his extreme ‘frankness, 
land Hildred > 

‘Belle rarely practises, or she ‘would soon 
improve : her’ touch ‘is good.” 

*“ Her notion of time isn’s, *temarked Mar. 


*‘Hamph! had no‘idea you were’ stich a mion; with's glance’at’me, “ Are you angry, 


‘considerate young lady,’ 6d, Goolly, 
and ‘there the sabject dropped. 

\Butethe next day Daltrey was'too' unwell to 
come to the factory; and I prepared ‘that 


‘evening for my lonely ‘walk’ with a strong | peo 


‘extitant sense of freedom ; ‘but in tha street I 
was confronted by Mr. Wood 


‘I'am going to walk home ‘with you," he 


announced, quite in. ‘# nitwtter-oftfact tone. 
“Shall I 
with #'gleat: of-misohiefin his grey eyes. 


answered, demurely. 
He laughed outright. 
“bam afraid I wasn't cut ont fora lacquey, 
Miss Stretton, so with your permission we'will 
powalk-abreast,” and he began *to ‘accommodate 
his long steps to‘my‘short ones. 


«said, presently. ‘They “will ‘make ‘a hand- 
—e + But liow dothey “propose: to 
) ve J 


* You will use your own discretion,” I 


Miss Stretton? I'know ‘your tenrper*isn’s of 
the‘angélic type.” 

No, I’m not angry ; and my temper is-all 
pright“when I'am dealing: ‘with reasonable 
J.” 

“What inference am'I to'draw from ‘that ?” 
musédly. 

‘Any you ploasé,”demurely. 

‘“ Mrs, Stretton! “I’m greatly afraid ‘your 


drop behind, ‘like the old man?” this'| youngest daughter has not'that reverence for 


tors, masters, etc., that one could wish ; 

‘may: add, too, she tréats ‘me’ with a ‘fine 
disdain on oceasion.” 

‘Tam &fraid you deserve it,” mamma said, 
laughing ; “Belle is not usually pognacions 
‘or contemptuous.” 

‘“T@m answered, It‘is very evident to ‘me 
‘you are*a’ prejudiced party. Mies Stretton, 


* So your sister isengaged to'Hemond?”’ he} you'will stiffer to-morrow for my disconifiture 


to-night.” 
‘“Forewarred is*forearmed, Mr. Wood ; I 


‘think I shall take a holiday until your anger 


‘Oh! they have no idea of :marrying? yet." has subsidetl alittle.” 


They must-wait'until Dick gets a school.” 

“ And Miss*Stretton loses youth and beauty. 
That is‘rough:on her.” 

She does not complain,” I said, quietly. 

* Phat means heren is nocooncern 
of mine. Iam rebuked. Bat seriously, can’t 
Eemond’s:pecple help the young couple?” 

**He‘has no people.” 

‘‘Lacky dog! I should like to‘standia*his 
shoes. ” 

* don’t think :you would ;“poverty and you 
‘would ‘niot-agree.”’ 

“ Pshould not remain poor,” with a*sadden 
fiash in his eyes; ‘‘ no woman stonid wearout 
/her‘heart waiting for me.” 

‘* It is early yet for Hildred to think.ofmar- 

*piage; and weare not in» a harry-to lose her ; 
+the‘home is-very happy now.” 

“('ve*been “thinking,” oMarmion’ went ‘on, 
ignoring my words, “if it would:motbe' wise to 
remove Walter:from Fioyd'svand «engage a 

“private tator. Do you 


‘"¥our kind:plan isvopen'to two objeotions,"* 


/Bemond hwould |‘have 
soare for ‘the post? ‘The remuneration wouldschool ‘on ‘any preten 
3 ” 


*# Youwill' do nothing of the kind, young 
lady,”and shaking hands cordially, he’*bowed 
himeelfout, leaving mamma’ favourably im- 
pressed. , 


CHAPTER III, 


Wuen { returned home the following even- 
ing it was & very grave'trio that greeted me. 

“What is the matter?” Tasked. ‘What 
a‘party of mutes you look!” 

““Bomething very Gisagreeaible ‘has hap- 
»pened,” Dick said ; “ there-hag been a tébbery 
at the school, and the thief is undiscovered.” 

“Oh, ‘Dick! How unpleasant’ for every 
one! Have you no suspicion of ‘the’puilty 
party ? And what is missing ?” 

‘TT haven't the ghost‘of‘an idea who isthe 
thief, and Floyd says he’oan trust his'‘servants 
~they bave been with him for years; soorders 
been given that’no boy shall feave the 
06 ‘to-night, and if the 
pocket-book is not forthcoming in the morning 
‘the police will ‘be called in, Floyd*ought to 


Isaid. ‘The firsts; that next October your}have been more’caréfal of his property. It 


‘brother goes to Oxford,*and Dick’ would be 
“that his « 


* Ieee; but Iam‘not atallwertain «I shall 
— Walter to sree = I dopboth:heand I 
will regret-it ; an cit was my-father’s ex- 

pressed senaoneeet Laity Heleza’s too." 

** He ought totbe capable of judging: between’ 
'goo@ andevil,’”L said, contemptuously ;' ‘and 
“now, Mr. Wood; good-night,andthank you for 

your escort.” t 

‘Eni thinking’ “the libourer vis"worthy of 


Whiohige’s won't*youeskyme im-zoctes? it’s 
‘very ‘lonely at * ‘Swallows,’ with" (Wal 
‘awey.” 


¢Gome iti," Reaid,notvery heartily Iam 


@fraid. 

I was wohtering what entertainment we 
“gould provide for this:man:of money. 

-‘Mamma-welcomed him with’ s sweet gra. 
ciousness I could: see won upon him, and we 
all sat down to tea in good spirits. 

‘Phere «was’a ‘wonderfal cake*of Hildred’s 
‘coneocting—“‘light as a feather,” «and deli. 


|“cately flavoured ; atid:mamma provided*cress 
of hertown-growing, which ‘Marmion‘declared | worried? 





unusually good, 


appears he left the book on a table in the 


(thrown outiof employment again ; theeseond,’| drawing-room, and when ‘he returned for it an 
9° would neeeasarily tbetetill /hour later it'was‘gone.”’ 


‘‘ Did it contain much?” 

‘* About twelve pounds in “gold and twenty 
in notes. I hope the thief will restore them 
of his'‘own will, and for his own sake, because 
Floyd swears ‘he ‘will te the offender, 
‘unless ‘he makes réestitation by’the: morning.” 

‘* He has got’’to ‘find him ‘fitst. © How 
horrible to feel there ‘is a’ thief in your midst ; 
but surely, Dick, yow don’t think it is-one‘of 
the'boys ?” 

“T don't‘ know what'to think ; I‘wish I did. 
The° wretcled affair’ hus quite ‘spdiled our 
evening.” 

Wetalked of littlé beside ‘the robbery that 
night, and when I went ‘to business the 
following ‘morning ‘my “mind was fall of it, 
and I hardly pérformed my duties in a satis. 
factory “fashion. ‘ ‘Ihdéed, once or twice Mr. 
hWood had *to’complain of my carelessness ; 
and finally I pat down my pen saying,— 

‘©T¢'is of no godd.  Ivcan’ do nothing right 
to-day, and‘Iam quite ashamed of myself!"’ 
“ Are you 4ll?’* ‘he asked, quickly, ‘‘or 


a 





“Worried, although’ it is absurd to be so 
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when I know suspicion can't fall on Dick,” 
and then I told the whole story, he lis- 
tening with grave face and quiet eyes, 

* It is a nasty affair,’’ he said at the finish, 
‘*and may do the school harm ; unless, indeed, 
some stranger found entrance to the house 
and made off with the property. What does 
Esmond think of it?” 

‘*He does not know what to think, and is 
in quite a state about it,” and, as I spoke, a 
tal), dark Agate, passed the window, swiftly, 
and in ano moment Hildred entered, un- 
ceremoniously. She did not even seem to see 
Mr. Wood, as she came ar ge f forward, 
her beautiful face, white and wild, her eyes 
dilated and dusky with anguish. 

“Oh, Belle!” she cried, ‘oh, Belle! 
they have arrested him, my Dick, and taken 
him to prison!” and, sinking into a chair, 
she covered her face with trembling hands. 

‘‘He never did it!" I cried, vehemently. 
** He could not do so low and mean a thing. 
Don't fret, Hildred ; he must be acquitted!” 

But she only rocked herself to and fro. 

“I could not rest at home so I came on 
here, and then she remembered Marmion. 
“gy ce! pe pardon, Mr. Wood,” she said, in 
a dazed way. ‘I have no right to come, but 
I think I am half mad. Of course, I know he 
is innocent, but how shall I prove it ?” 

‘** Try to be calm, Miss Stretton,” said Mr. 
Wood, ‘‘and tell me all you know about this 
affair. If it is any comfort to you to ‘hear it, 
pray believe I am as sure of Mr. Esmond’s 
innocence as yourself.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you! but, indeed, I 
know 80 little myself, I can only tell you the 
fact of his arrest. See, here is the note he 
sent, and the pre = did not wait to be 
questioned. She handed a slip of hang to 
him ; on it were a few words in pencil. 


‘‘My darling, I have been arrested, but 
keep a brave heart, and belicve me when I 
say I am not guilty: 

“ Drox.”” 


‘You must go to Doctor Floyd for informa. 
tion, and then we must think how to act. 
Understand, if any pecuniary assistance is 
needed I charge myself with that! No, no 
thanks, if you please, Miss Belle get on your 
wraps and go with your sister,'’ 

And whilst I was preparing for the walk, 
he added,— 

“There's Wal crossing the yard, he can tell 
us all we wish to know, and so spare you the 
pain of an interview with Floyd.” 

He went to the door and called the boy, 
who came slowly towards him. He looked 
flashed, and his eyes were bright, his manner 
excited. 

‘' I came to see you, Marmion,” he said in 
& high tone, ‘* we've got a holiday, because 
there’s been an awfal kick-up at the school. 
The doctor lost his pocket-book, and—but is 
Miss Stretton there? I don’é want her to 
hear the news.” 

“ She has heard already; come in and give 
us the details.” 

As he came into the room and saw Hil- 
dred, he changed colour and cried,— 

‘‘Oh! I say, Marmion, look here, I can't 
tell her, it would be too rough on her!” 

“I wish to know all,” Hildred said, quite 
quietly, ‘‘Itis my right.” 

“Well, if you are bent on hurting yourself, 
I suppose you will. Esmond is under arrest, 
ary with stealing thirty-two pounds!” 

“Go on.” 

“The book and notes were found in his 
desk, the gold was gone!” 

“Oh!” gasped Hildred, looking as though 
she would faint, ‘‘ Who placed them there ?"’ 

“Why, Esmond! I'm sorry‘ Miss Stretton, 
Y has turned out such a beastly cad, indeed 

am.” 

“We can dispense with your comments,” 
said Marmion, biantly, ‘we only want facts.” 

‘Well, then,” sulkily, ‘‘a detective came 
into the school room this morning and cross- 
examined the lot. The house was thoroughly 





was fitted to it, however, and there, sure 
enough, lay the book, When Esmond saw it 
he gave a great hoarse cry, and for- 
ward, qeceming Ses Seneaenen, on accusing 
some one of placing it there. Of course no 
one believed him, and he was marched off, 
after being allowed to write a few words to 


some one or another.” 
“He wrote to " gaid Hildred; “and, 


despite thing, I believe him, and 

wi him, that some one has done this foul 
thing through spite, or to save himself from 
the discovery of his crime.” 

“‘That’s all nonsense!” the boy retorted, 
insolently. ‘It is proved bayond doubt that 
Esmond is a bl uardly thief!” 

Mr. Wood brought his hand heavily down 
upon his brother's shoulder, 

“Stop that, Walter!’”’ Then, in a lower 
tone, ‘' You have been drinking!’’ and thrust 
him away. 

“T only had a soda and brandy,” he almost 
whined. ‘The whole affair was so horrid it 
upset me, and I wanted to steady my 
nerves.” 

Marmion gave him a look of unmitigated 
contempt; then, turning to me, said,— 

‘* Take your sister home, and do not return 
to-day. I will come up in the evening to see 
if I can be of any use; and perhaps shall 
bring you a message from Esmond. I will see 
him if I can.” 

It was a wretched walk home. Hildred did 
not speak the whole way, but stared straight 
before her with wide and anguished eyes, and 
her face was white and rigid as death itself. 

When we reached the house mamma met us 
at the door. 

She had been crying bitterly, and tears came 
again as she pat her arms about Hildred and 
kissed her. 

“Don't, mamma I cannot bear it yet. 
Please let me alone,” and she walked up to 
her room as lightly and firmly as though her 
‘heart were a feather,” and we two were left 
alone together. 

Then mamma broke utterly down, sob- 
bing,— 

‘Tt was tooawfal! Ob! what had possessed 
Dick to commit such s dreadful act?” and 
not all my reasonings could persuade her of 
his innocence. 

In the evening Marmion Wood came. He 
had not been able to see Dick, but had already 
secured the services of a brilliant barrister ; 
and he spoke so hopefully, so kindly to Hildred, 
that the fire of her eyes softened, and her voice 
as she thanked him was less hard. 

He told me he would spare me from the 
office the next day, because jast at present 
Hildred must need me sorely, and was so dif. 
ferent to his usual cool, business-like self that 
I was puzzled, ay, and glad too. For, foolish 
and presumptuous as it may seem, the poor 
clerk had dared to lay her heart atthe master's 
feet, had learned to love him with all the 
strength and passion of her youth. 

It was the desire of the moth to the star, 
and she was quite hopeless of winning any 
guerdon for herself, and yet she loved. 

The next day we were permitted to see Dick. 
He looked very pale and h , but was 
— firm and composed until ,ranning 

orward, threw herself upon his breast in a 
passion of anguish, begging him; with stream- 
ing eyes, to believe she could never doubt or 
fail him, come what might, that shame, 
should shame fall upon him, should be shared 
and lightened by her; that, though all the 
world were leagued against him, she would 
never forsake him. 

And I saw a mist rise before his honest, grey 
eyes, and the firm mouth grow tremulous as 
he thanked her for her love and faith, and 
spoke hopefally of his acquittal—more hope- 


. fully, I am sure, than he felt, 


t he was 


innocent. 

The facts that no one knew who or what he 
was, that he utterly refused to speak of his 
relations or his past, that the money stolen 
would have helped to forward a marriage he 
80 much desired, all went against him, and it 


was our y to know this, 
Once Hildved urged him to divulge his 


identity, but he answered, ‘I should not do 
that now to save myself. I will never drag 
an old and honourable name through the 


Bat Marmion Wood, I knew, had instituted 
inquiries concerning his past and his family, 
hoping to elicit pe gem ae, 

80 We Wai suspense i 
for the trial and its result. a 


CHAPTER IV. 


I map not seen Walter Wood fora week, 
and when he entered my ¢ flice one morning 
I was astonished and concerned at the change 
in him; he looked wofally thin, and his 
haggard face was very , Bave for two 
bright spots upon the cheeks; his eyes were 
bright, unnaturally so, and his manner lan. 
guid and feverish turns. I determined to 
speak to Marmion of him, thinking even he 
must be a little remiss not to notice the 
change in the boy’s appearance. 

‘* You are ill, Master Walter!" I said, giving 
him a chair. 

** Yes, I feel wretchedly, but Marmion does 
not notice or care; he thinks everybody has 
rude health like himself. I should like to go 
away ® little while, to my mother's ple. 
I am sure the change would be good for me.” 

“Why do you not mention your wish to 
Mr. Wood?" 

Walter shrugged his shoulders. 

“ He would not grant it,and I hate asking 
just to be refused. He thinks I’m at school 
now, but old Floyd is not quite so unfeeling 
as Marmion, and he sent me ont for the day. 
Fact is I can't work,” and he proceeded to 
light a cigarette, not asking my permission 
to smoke in my sanctum. ; 

** You do too much of that,”’ I said, signifi- 
cantly. 

“Oh, don't eg Miss Stretton. Leave all 
the disagreeables to my estimable brother, 
they agree with him.” 

‘* You are very unfair to Mr. Wood.” 

“Tit for tat, my dear girl,” with cool in- 
solence. ‘“ Is he ever anything else to me?” 

“If you only came here to air your griev- 
ances, you had best go.” 

He rose huffily. 

* You'll not have to tell me that twice !"’ he 
said, and prepared to leave just as Marmion 
entered. A 

“You here, Wal ? How is that ? What is the 
matter with you?’’ and a shade of anxiety 
crossed his face as his eyes dwelt on the !ad. 
** You look anything but well.” 

“Oh, I'm +,” peevishly, and not 

his brother’s , “that is, I'm 
only a little fagged, and—and Mies Strettoo 
thinks a change of air would be good for me. 

“Ie that so? Well, why did you not aek for 
it sooner? It strikes me, Wal, if you smoked 
and drank less you would be as well as other 
folks. But I’m not going to lecture you now. 
I’ve some rather important business on band 
with Miss Stretton, so clear off, youngster, 
and don’t get into mischief.” 

There was something so excited and exultant 
in my employer's manner that so soon 4% 
we were alone, I broke out. : 

“Oh! Mr. Wood, you have some good news 
for me! Is the real thief discovered, and our 
dear Dick vindicated ?” 
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“Not so good as that, but we have now 
some powerful inflaence to work for us. I 
have vered Esmond's friends, and they 
are willing, nay, eager, to help him. They 
are very influential people. Prepare for a 
surprise, ee te to _—_— 
and splendid e 8. Lio grove’s grand- 
gon i and he paused, smiling at my sudden 
and intense astonishment. 

The fact of Dick's grandeur, I confess, 
quite staggered me, and for a moment I 
was unjust enough to think when he was re- 
conciled to his relatives he might not be 
quite so eager to marry our Hi s 

“You look frightened,"" Marmion said, 
“bat I assure you there is nothing alarming 
in my announcement. It a Esmond, 
or rather Chargrove, offended his grandparents 
by refasing to marry the wife they selected ; 
and their resentment was fanned by a second 
grandson, cousin to Dick, who hoped through 
their alienation to succeed to the estates, 
which are not entailed, lea only the barren 
title to Dick, who is the elder of the two. 
Bat shortly after Dick's disappearance the 
utter unworthiness of his second grandson 
was proved most conclusively to Lord Char- 
grove, who cast him adrift, and then insti- 
tated an unsuccessfal search for the 
favourite, 
ane what is his opinion of this dreadfal 

air Ll 

“Oh, he declares no Chargrove could be 
guilty of thefé. And now for the end of my 
story: his lordship came to me on receipt of 
my letter. I will tell you another time how 
I discovered his relationship to Dick—and he 
is now waiting to see you.” 

“To see me!'’ I oried. “Have you told 
him anything of us—of Hildred?”’ 

‘‘Of course, and you must be prepared to 
find him not too well pleased about this 
engagement, although I fancy his consent will 
not be hard to win. Come with me.” 

So I followed him into a room set apart for 
the reception of his private visitors during 
basiness hours. I was rather nervous, I con- 
fess, but indignation that anyone could pos- 
sibly object to receive our Hildred kept me, 
at least outwardly, from making an idiot of 


“a 
_ Lord Chargrove rose as we entered, and at 
sight of him all fear 1 may have felt vanished, 
be was such a little shrunken man, with a 
wrinkled, parchment looking face, black eyes, 
keen and emall as monkeys’, and as utterly 
unlike Dick as it was possible to be. 
ont regarded me with Fon ee ae 
very em , but apparen was 
= teria enee 
; resen 
unkindly, voice, gaye ; ser 
“So you are the fiancée’s sister? What does 
she Bagg ne matter?” 
- . Esmond—I rdon, Mr. 
SET Meghan di omar 
an m ¥ 
a el a . : 
‘None; he never ives, 
she ann e spoke of his relatives, and 
" what did ing if Di 
was convited she propose doing if Dick 
“‘ Waiting until the term of his imprison- 
ment ees then she would hws tanuied 
him and emigrated.” 
on Wektae things ane take mate her. 
e ry ‘ou exouse 
enue” cow 
“For ay, if you wish it; make haste 
get ready, Miss Suretion s his om 
to pear pe me of a sg 
800n | was walking by the side of Lord 
BRrerore, telling fim alt t knew of Dick's 
© since he came amongst us; and once I 
po plang the gleam of tears in the 
my lard mid D =. was mistaken, for 
‘He is & young fool and always was, but 
blood is thicker than : 
best for hin” water, and I will do my 


I knew to him our house t iti- 
ably small, but from his expression when I 





ushered him into the parlour I felt he was 
pleasantly surprised by the air of elegance we 
had contrived to impart to it. And when 
Hildred entered, pale, but most beautifal in 
her pallor and grief, I knew she had made a 
conquest, 

‘Tam Dick's grandfather,” he said, “and 
have come to help him." 

‘* He needs help sorely,’ she answered, with 
grave rebuke. ‘‘Why have you been so long 
coming? And understand, that whatever was 
your quarrel with—with Dick, I am sure he 
was not in the wrong! "’ 

He smiled at her earnestness, and saying,— 
‘* You are very loyal,” drew her down beside 
him, and I left them alone, whilst he told 
Hildred the wonderful story of Dick’s rank 
and fature position. 

The next thing that followed was an inter- 
view with Doctor Floyd, who dearly loving a 
lord, and staggered the thought of the 
charge he had brought against a nobleman’s 
grandson » was willing—nay, eager—to with- 

Ww ie 

So 


my lord went to Dick, and, to his intense 
anger, young man said : 

“I will not go into the world with this cloud 
upon myname, Fioyd placed me here, and 
here I will stay, until it is proved conclusively 
to him and others that I am not a thief.” 

“Bat if it goes against you—if you are 
convicted ?"’ 

‘That would be hard to bear, but I can bear 
it, and-on my release I should appeal (if that is 

ble) against the judgment.” 

‘‘ Bat think of the disgrace to a Chargrove 
of occupying a felon’s cell | ” 

‘*T shall not be the first man who has done 

ance for a crime he never committed, and 
can’t believe that the worst will befall me. 
At all hazards, I shall stand my trial.” 

* You're an idiot, sir, a confounded idiot, 
and I'm ashamed of you!” 

Bat when Hi heard his decision, the 
proud tears rose to her beautiful eyes. 

‘He is doing right, and as only an innocent 
man dare do. Iam very proud of my lover.” 

And although his lordship fumed and fretted, 
it was very evident in his secret heart he 
—— i a pride in, and love for, poor 

Ick, 

The days lengthened into weeks, and the 
time of the triai was very near now. 

Hildred said nothing could be more awful 
than this suspense, and if it continued long 
she should go mad ; and all of us did our beat 
to comfort and cheer her, even the petulant, 
impatient old man now living in our midst, 

Pablic opinion had veered round, too, now 
that it was known Dick would one day wear a 
title. The sin which an usher might commit 
was utterly ne to 4 ae oe and 
many messages of sympathy condolence 
reached him. I am rather afraid Master Dick 
treated them cavalierly ; he knew now who 
were his friends. 

And at last the day before the trial came, 
and we shudderingly listen to the clanging 
bells proclaiming the entrance of the jadge. 
was thankful that I had my work to ocoupy 
my thoughts, and pitied Hildred that she must 
— home with folded hands, waiting the 
en ° 

In the morning Marmion Wood had left 
Maxworth on some important business, but a3 
he was going he said : 

“ I shall return by the seven train, if possi- 
ble, but do not wait for me; I may not be able 
to get away until the mail.” 


all that long day I sat alone, unvisited by 
any. Walter to his mother's rela- 
tions, and I was —not only because the 


boy's presence in the office annoyed me, or 
that he looked wretchedly ill, but I was quite 
sure he had got in with a bad set, and felt 
convinced some heavy trouble or disgrace was 
g over him, 

Several times in the last few days I had seen 
a low-looking fellowloafing about the premises, 
and once he had stopped me to ask when 
‘* Young Wood meant to come back from Car- 
lyon?" and when I answered “I did not 


know,” he had muttered ‘‘ He'd better look 
sharp, or I'll make it hot for him with his 
brother | ” 

I said nothing of this to Marmion, not wish- 
ing to prejudice him further against the young 
scapegrace, but none the less I was very 
troubled in my mind. 

On the night of the judge's entrance, I left 
the office as usual at six o’clock, carrying the 
key with me, and it was not until quite late in 
the evening I remembered that I had not 
closed the window. 

Remembering the strange man who had 
loitered about the premises, I felt nervous, be- 
cause it was Marmion Wood's practice to keep 
@ great deal of loose gold in the cash box upon 
the mantel. 

Without saying a word to mamma or Hil- 
dred, who were engaged with Lord Chargrove, 
I dressed hastily, and stole out. 

It was a lovely night in early summer, and 
the moon was at the full; the streets were 
quite light and still full of people, for it was 
but little more than half-past nine. 

I went hurriedly along, not feeling nervous 
in the least, and in a short while reached my 
destination. 

My office lay in the rear of the other build- 
ings, and was spproached by a great yard over- 
looked by no windows. 

I had come ont in my house shoes, and they 
made little or no noise on the hard ground, and 
I had almost reached the office before I heard 
the sound of murmuring voices. 

My heart seemed to stand still, and I grew 
cold with fright, but summoning my recreant 
courage to my aid I crept forward, crouching 
underneath the window, which now stood wide 
open. 

yr could hear every word that was epoken, 
and recognised the voices as those of the 
stranger and VValter, who was supposed to be 
far away. 





CHAPTER Y. 


Wuat could it mean? I felt sick with dread 
of what this might signify to Marmion, and 
then in a flash it came to me that I knew the 
person who should stand in Dick’s place, 

“I tell you,” Walter was saying, ‘I tell 
you I dare not do it; he will be sure to suspect 
me.” 

“How?” asked the other, gruffiy; ‘he 
thinks De are far enough away. Force the 
box and give me the cash, or—" with a fright- 
fal oath—“ I go to Floyd and tell him what I 
know! Where would you be then? I guess 
you wouldn't care to stand in Chargrove's 
shoes!" 

‘* I’m sure,” the wretched boy began, ‘ I’m 
sure I never meant to do it; I must have 
been mad. I meant to put it back again.” 

* All le in your place talk like that ; 
but who believes 'em?”’ 

“ Well, bat Jonas, I've paid the debt over 
and over again.” 

‘And if you have, ain't it worth your 
while to pay me to keep your secret? Give 
_ oe I'll break it open, it might be an 
ugly thing to away.” 

oy Bat— bat if Marmion should suspect Miss 
Stretton?” 

‘Let him,” said the wretch. ‘The girl 
must take care of herself as I do. Stand out 
o' my way; and mind, if you blab on me I'll 
murder you, as sure as my name’s Thomas 
Jonas!” 

**Oh dear, oh dear!’’ moaned Walter, as 
Jonas began his nefarious work. ‘ You will 
bring ruin on me. What shall I do?” 

“ back to Oarlyon by the mail,” re- 
sponded the other coolly, and as he spoke, I 
heard quick steps advancing, they heard them 
too, for Walter cried,— 

“Hark! there is some one coming,” and 
impulsively I rose and looked into the office. 
alter stood white and shaking at the 
remote end of the office, while Thomas Jonas, 
still holding the cash box in his hand, glared 





out at me with wild eyes, then with a cry 
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like that of a beast at bay, he. sprang, ont. of 
the window, striking at; but nottouching, ma, 
and made off at utmost speed across the yard, 
only to turn. when half way,jand ‘raah wildly 
to.and fro-to.find some: way of.egresa,; 

Then I. recognised: the. tall. figure. that 
always intercepted the wreteh, and watched: 
with bated. breath: the. isaner of this. thing. 
And, all; the. while: Walter: stood .motioniesa,: 
helpless, awaiting discovery. 

Once more: my employer's strength: and 
swiftness stood him in good« steatt, for 
suddenly I saw him. raise hia clenched fiut;and 
the man went down beforebim likes loa Then 
I ran to-his sides . He tarned:witlt anvexpres- 
sion of utmoat astonishment upon mey 

‘‘Mies Stretton! What are yownodcing 
here? . Never mind telling memnow bud:bring 
me some rope. I want) to: make thie fellow 
fast before he recovers his senses,” 

I found a loose coil close by and swittlyand 
dexterously Marmion. bound Jonas hard ind 
foot, then rising said);— 

‘‘ Come with me to the office, and@ Jet us neey 
what. else beside the cash box’-has« béen 
tampered.with.”’ 

I thought of his agony of shame -when' he 
should see Walter there and know him:guilty, 
and my heart was torn with pitye IT weuld 
have shielded the wretched boy, if it‘had been- 
possible, for his-brother’s sake; but for Dick's 
I must speak, So now only laid my*hand 
upon his arm, saying,— 

“Don’t go yet; Mr. Wood. There is ‘some 
one else there, some one yor could not, would 
not, suspect!) Oh! how shall'I tell yon ?” 
rs out!” he said; sternly. ‘“ Who is 
i ’ 

I said Walter's name in a whiaper; but} 
faint as it was he heard it and stood’ quite 
still’a moment, then said‘ in a land voice. 

‘What! il not believe iti! My brother in 
league with a common thief! You are mad” 

“T almost wish I were,”” I answered, sadly, 
but without another word he went forward, I 
following. I saw hitr:look ‘in at the open 
window at the white,,wild face, and.shivering 
young figure, and heard him groan, .‘‘ Oh, 
Heaven ! * then he vaulted in, and.i believe: 
Walter thaught of; mnrdex, for he soreamed 
loudly to me for help, Marmion said,-— 

**Go to the door, Miss Stretton, and ; let, 
yourself in,” and in silence I obeyed. 

‘* Marmion,” the boy. began, reassured a 
little by my presence,, ‘‘ I nevex meant to.do.: 
it. I'll tell you all thetroth, npon my honour 
I will. If you badn’t been.so hard with:me I 
would have.confessed before,'’ 

‘*Go on,”’ the other. said, sternly,,,‘‘layethe 
burden of your misdoing upon my shouitdere} 
Make haste.with your.story, '’ 

‘* [TI have been betting and. playing little, 
and I owed Jonas money, and. though -I gave. 
him all I could scrape together, he: threatened 
to come to you. I—I was.afraid. and whem, 
you sent me to Carlyon,L was thankfal, but 
Jonas found ont from one of ,theefellows. 
where I had gone, and wrote. me; yesterday. te 


come back,at.once,.or. I, shonid.xue- it, , Soil 4 | 


made anexcase to get; away and, resched,, 





‘‘ There is more:to tel— Walter, Remember 
I haard ally? 

He; looked at me wildly; his lips twitched; 
and ‘the: aweat.of agony wasonhis brow: : 

“Oh, I. dase, not—I i cannot tel! Miss 
Stretton, have mercy! Oh! Marmion; 1 
shall-die of itl” and he writhed: in' his:dread 
and shame, 

‘Js there»more?. Great«Heaven? that he 
shouldbe so old; in: iniquity! Say: out,:bey; 
'what you have tosay.” 

He sanksdowm at Marmion's feet: crying 
out,— 

‘*T didit! I didit’, LIseowas I who:stelethe 
doston’s pocket- book.’ 

Lehall never forget: theex pression on: Mar- 
mion’a’ face a he recoiled» from: the .abjset} 
weeping lad; the scorn and:hate;the:passiow 
of. shame and loathing. He: lifted his hand, 
and.I fearett. he would have struck ‘the boyy 
but instead he turned away with a groan and 
stoodna: moment: with: bowed: headi as ifihie 
‘anguish was greater tham hecouldybear:: Them 
he came back to where Walter still crouched) 
and. dragging him foreibly' tovhis: feet; bade 
him fotow us. 


besweerm you-andyourijust punishment..Don’t 
tell me more now. Let me win a little selfo 


resence of witnesses+-and: to-night:”" 
. We crossed the yard: togethers. Jonas: was 
conscious ‘now and «sweari i 
mion stood looking dewatcupom him:a little, 
and something in his glameeicoweisthe man. 

‘‘T am going-to.setryon aéi liberty, because 
of the» two! yous are Jess « ethan that 
wretched ‘boy ; bntif-ever you dare toumpleat 
om tamper: withobim agaigpifiever eyo show 
your face in Maxworthafttr -tomight,-I bhalb 
know how-to act!" He , andycuttin 2g 
the cords» that) bound: hin, ‘You undery 
stand?’” he said,.as the: man»rose stiffly ‘to 
his feet... 

Jonas nodded, and‘ shuffled off at. more 
rapid: rate than:one‘would: have thought: pos~ 
sible, and having seem: hint» clear: ofthe 


Marmion . keeping tight:.hold«! of: Walter's 
shoulder. 

The boy wae ghastly; andol could: scarcely 
refrain. from: opityingn: him): he» looked so 
> rng cowed) but he: ventured to 
asi,— 

‘« Where are we going?” 

“ To Mrs. Stretton'sy where your firstiactiof 
atonement wilbtake plaoce,!’ and. not. another 
word: pasced. bet ween:us throughout thé walk, 

At our.gate I. panseds 

‘* Mr; Wood,” I said,“ it ‘wille bes easier 
all —- mame mo haan 
beyond your strengt 

se y the fittest judge obpthat!/?imva 
strange; hard. voice, ‘ Pleasedéeadithe a 
d Sy when -he spoke-like thati what could/I 

t obey: 


Maxworth just at dusk this evening., Jonas waa.} and 


waiting me,.and was very, terrible.; I hadmo 
money to give him, but I—I—oh, Mazmion: 
you will kill me!” -in..® sudden ,aceegs, {of 
terror, aa the stern, . white, face: was. bent, 
intently upon him. 

The other motioned him ssyagely to-go onx 


“T remembered you always kept some;gold f, 


here and [told Jonas: ofits 1, thomghtche 
would come alone and. force.an .entraace, bub 
he made me. accompany, him, and, wei founds, 
the window. open. Upan:.my honour, Mar. 
mica, 2 tried ta save the. money,—l .did,:in» 


“‘T want no lies! You aramy, brother.and. 
T cannot punish you, and.as; yon are equally 
guilty with.Jonag,.I most. extend the same; 
clemency to.hims, Ge your, hat,.and.come 
with me,” 


‘'Madem,”’ said Mar 
my inérusion at! sodateam hour, ba 
of importance compels my ‘presenesi I> ha 
to.tell you Mr: Hemond’s—rather-Ghargrove’s 
—innosence is:provedinco BE 


“Me; Wi how:shall I thank -yque 


your good-newsd ’”’ 
To hissurpr rmion refused the offered 
hand, sa In & savage — 
“ Don't be £0 proless Wahine thanks 
= mon have —- the:tale: this ‘boy’ can 
" e shame: 4 misery: Chargrove 
endered: onjustly:are-ours ‘by right: Here: 





Then, alshough: I knew: how, sorely. I must } the thief—neso, let. him make what reparation 


hurt ths map I sodoyed, I gaid,+- 


isdn hie power’ 


control first... Iwill) heaz: your.stery int the | ¢ 


& 
premises we went ont into the open streets} 


Asthopall féll back fronm Walter, ‘as-I gay 
ue naa and aay tien they regarded 
thet young figure; I pitied hinr-against 
my will, and ‘would have-helped him: if | 
coula, Perhaps Marmion saw-4His, for he 
motiéned me, imperionsl »and-ao 
Walter -svas left, standing in’ thie«eentre-of the 
room, with! four of eyes fixed upon him; 
As for me, I could not look'at hitmthreaghout 
hia» recital of ‘his ‘siny but bént -my'eyes per- 
siatently upen the floors To my surprise he 
tol@tit with-very few breaks; it‘seenred te me 
his’ shame ‘was far lesethan -his ‘dread of 
punishment either by the law or Marmion, 

‘*T- got in with some betting fellows, who 

‘oould “Jay°money ‘out ‘for ‘me 
advantageously, and ‘Jonas-was-one’ of them: 
He was always telling me of fortawes-made on. 
ee 
money; t00;. g meant-to pay him, bné 
luck went dead! againe-me;and I dared not. 
ask» Maerntion: to’ help* me, Jonas ~ kept 
threatening mewith’ expesure;-and I wrs- at 
my wits' end what‘to-do, when one-day (if was: 
the twelfth of A ag I passed the'drawing- 
room, I sasv-the count -out'some pieces 
of ‘gold ; some’ he put’ into’ his’ pockes,: the: 
others he returned to the book.’ I wished 
then they were in my y but Fdid not 
think of—of theft. I went downstairs, and 
looking froma windew'of ‘the echoolroom, I 
saw Jonas lurking about. He signalled ‘me 


ing hhosribly: . Mar- | carried ‘his 


stall,’ . 
looking very bulky, I ‘went in and— 
ol! can’t yan°guess?) Marmion’don't make 
me say’ more |” 

ony” M®, \Woed ‘saidp coldly and 
Walter obéyed, trembling: : 

‘+ { tools out the gold‘and/ running out, gave 
itito Jonas-on ‘account; the notes I dared not 
nee, I ‘was-sovaftaid thee Déctor’ knew: their 
numbers, That night the-—the-tore——" 
“The-robbery!” ‘supplemented Marmion, 

4 


« Was discovered, and I did not know what 
to do, I'd have put the-pooketsbook back, 
but-I had ‘paid’ away-the gold: Then the 
doctor determined to mare Fn no -~ 
folio wing’ morning: . was made 
good. I could net think how to act; especially 
as we were: forbidden to’ l¢ave the: house. 
Them I thought’ as I sleptalone; it would be 
to slip in. the night and get 
: ny; Pemeant-to. bury the 
book, And after the servants (had: closed ‘all 
windows I went back and a. goals $ 
bat: I suppose ‘somebody diteovered: it; tor 
when I went down‘ after: midnight it war 
again closed/and ¥ dared ‘not-risk“any dis. 
covery by > TI’ lookedround and I 
“Eemond's -dévki was opens I never 
lor @ moment dreamt the master's désk would’ 
be searchedy' so «I' ttrrastuthe ypooket:boolk in 
and locking it, brought away-thieikeyy Wher 
the robbery'was heard -of, Jénas-instantly 
suspected me. The sum I paid jhitw ‘tallied 
so-exactly with’ that the doctor lost; and he 
made! me confess ‘alii Since then; I'm sare, 
my life has been a misery - to'-me;"! and: he 
ad pitita 


rounds axe 
, Now  lonet hint of ‘remorse forthe micery' 
and shame inflicted upon Dick t°so-that-I 
scarcely” wondered | when. Hildred’ said, 


yehemently}+—- ; 
‘It he forgives you, he’is'more thar mortal; 
I éannot!’” 


CHAPTER. Visi x 
_ [snare never forget the-excitement in Mex- 
worth when the name of the»real ‘thief was” 
known, or the tempest of sympatity-for Diek. 
Doctor Floyd was enraged ‘beyond messure. = 
I think quite as much, because he hhadoaused 
thes arrest) pf ‘an. embryo * lord}! a9” at 
treachery of Walter WWood. 
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Bat for Dick's “oxtreaties, I think he would 
have punished ‘the boy as .be deserved, And 
Marmion stood proudly, and sternly aside, 

ing,— ‘ 
my i mast be ag Ny oe ; ifhe 
emanda such reparation, it is right!’ 
ent Dick proved himself generous in this as 
in all other matters. 

“Tt has all come ous, and I am cleared,” he 
raid; “let the poor wreteh go, He ig 2 Jad, 
and perbape has slong life before him, it. 
ought not have the shadow of prison, walla 
thrown upon it.” : " : 

“ But do you forgiye him?” Hildred aeked, 


mazedly. ; 
“No, I don’t!” emphatically; “ it: wonld 
be humbug to say I do; very likely I never 

shall. But for all that he shall go,free,, pantly 

for his brother's sake, partly becauge he i3_toa. 
low a thing for hate;'’ and, the scorn:in his 

fine eyes was a thing to be remembered, 

The doctor was.one of those to yisif him 
just before his liberation, and Dick’s manner,, 
to him was very cold, . 

“My dear Esmond—I mean Chargreyve, I 
haye to ask yonr. pardon, for my hasty, jndg- 
ment and harsh measures,’’ he said; ‘but 
even you will acknowledge appearances were 
againgt you; and perhaps, if yon-had been lees 
reticent ag to your station and friends, I.might | 
have been more believing,” 

“No doubt,” said. Dick, with a faint sneer. 
“The heir to a title could not.be guilty of 
such @ valgar crime as theft, I think, six,.I 
was treated with gross unfairneps,” 

“Tam ag! thas should be. yonr.opinion,” 
awkwardly, Situated ag I au, beld reaponsiblo. | 
ré welfare of s0 many, what.else conld I 

fn) ” 

“You might have allowed .me. timo to in- 
vestigate the affair.’’ 

“lam traly sorgy,.Chargroye, and J can. 
readdhb aan. 3 gine: pabeenira, bo.Aeeschech 

rou . ¢ .. to. tke-sohpo) 
and Seapalok fio to coats al in Hontak 
the scholars, I was.literally dazad.; and my 
fires copscious feeling was. intense regret for. 
my. neasinnnts. We may, still be friends, I 
ope ” 

“We were never that, I think, sir, at best; 
we shall never be anything but acquaintances,’ 
and 80 the interview ended, much to tha. 
doctor's discomfiture, 

_Chargreve went. down to the. prison, 
alone, mamma, Hildred and If following in a 
oab; and, reaching the gates, we were nota little 
ane to find quite.a.crowd of people stand... 
iD . 

It tranapired. that the dontor's pypila had 
determined ‘2 .¢ine Dick @n, ovetion,.and the, | 
little aesembly bad, of course, attracted many, 
a bf spot. 

8 we drew up, one.Jad started. three cheers 
for the. beantital Migs Stretton, bat Hildred.| 
shcank further inte hex corners, white as.death. 
ay passionate joy and excitement. 

en the.doors were. 6 ung: open, and, Dick 
appeared with Lord Chargrove on his arm, 
bonny eye ete BEB ad ta fi 

iny eyes were bright, an fina... Lig 
smiled kindly om, the Jada, . 
beaphbelae eens 
heard before or it waa positively, deafen- 
ing, and Dick, still in the maigste them,, 
more moved than he eared ta show, nnablefar 
even;conid. 
> and. L 


& 


4 


& moment to. he baye made: 

himself heard; and. ea faca 

"ities cane tena Rik cee ese le 
pushed..hia; wey. throp 

crowd, and. my hears. gaye a areah low as. I 


He rion what a.chapged and 
ly the: iad-ont, and everybody, 
watshed and listened tac putlsng anime hea 


load teioe— 
ont p= pe veloe sg wi m9,°, Chars, 

n my, *s.name.and my,own dT 
aak your forgiveness, and. thank yon for your 


We contd, not, hean Diok’a. reply, but .we 


he said in a ol 


broke. ont. then, I. never | 





by, Marmion's;ex. 


The former did.not linger longer, but, baw- 
ing to Lord Chargrove, turned about, and :dis- 
appeared through the crowd. 
en nocle,and nephew came towarda.ns, 
and with a little squeezing we were, all seated, 
at ei Dick having fast.bold of Hildred’s: 


An 

‘They are cheering -you,. dear love!.” he 
said; “cannot you show yourself 2 moment?:’ 

She. leant forward then, her . beantifnl,, 
happy face, down which the tears,.were 
streaming, instinct with gratitude and love. 
And so in-trinumph we droye away; but my 
heart-was-sore with sympathy for Marmion’s 
sbame and grief. 

That day waea-very happy one for ue all 
(despite my thoughts of Marmion), and it 
seemed mamma conld not de enongh ‘to atone 
for her suspicions, which. Dick gaily. declared, 
were quite natural, 

‘You understand, grandfather," he said, 
when we had: grown more rational, ‘that I 
only.return to you on one condition—that my, 
wife receives that welcome and honour dus to 
her, that rather than lose her I. would. wil- 
lingly forego my birthright;” 

“You might wait until vcu’re asked to do 
80,” retorted his:lordship, peevishly,- ‘‘ Do you, 
suppose yqu are the only one alive to her worth 
and beanty? Come here; my dear, Lady 
Chargrove is not-only anzions-te weloome- you. 
intothe family ; but she already loves you for 
your loyalty to her scapegrace grandson.” 

‘“Thank you,” Hildred.said;timply. “TI 
vill try to merit her kindness always,” and 
she sat down by the old‘ man, her hand in 
his. 

‘‘Now we are somewhat restored to our 


nermal. condition; Dick, it is high‘time we 
‘dieonesed business - 


Mrs, Stretton; you have 
no: objection .te*an early marriage for these 
young le?” 

‘Indeed, no; Dick is worthy my~ child; 
and will make her bappy.”’ 

‘* Don’t be« teo sure of that, madam ; he’s 
not much to boast of. one been think: 
ing, come arrangement 8 ‘be made 'atonce 
for your future and that of; Miss: Belle”’ 

‘Of courze,” broke in Dick, ““cure’home is 
theirs,” 

+ No,.no;” mamma said, hurriedly, ‘ Young: 
people are best alone, and Belle and I have: 
moreihan enough for our wants,” 

‘That ie all nonsense; if-you will exense:me 
fox saying ‘80; madam; it would not-be seemby, 
for:the futare Lady .Chargrove's' mother: to’ 
‘keep-a lodging- house, and: her sister:to igure: 
las corresponding clerki” 

' “2 gan see nothing unseemly inanch a state 
of affairs,’ mamma eaid, with a tonch:of 

ide... ‘‘ No lady.ia disgraced by, rbourd 1’ 

‘‘ Goods, Heayenat yon did. not-sappese I 
‘implied, that fone moment. How.obstinateand 
obtuge-folks:can, be, when: they-chooze! See: 
here, I have a pleasant little place standing) 
empty; why should,you not. move there?" 

‘ sided — Hildred, and nokber family,’ 
] said, sharply... 

‘+ Children, ahonld. be. sean: snd. nob-heardg' 
and, it. hows. very small. affe¢tion for: your, 
sister tobe 20,willing to pant witthand”” 

“Ohj?, cried; Hildred,.. “‘Ix' underatand: 
mamma and, Belle: too , welk $e .donbh- their, 
affection ; bukit ace moat. gratefal, to, yom for 


your. .generons.cffer, and . hope .they will, bey ¢ 


induced to accept it.” 

“In our case wonld you do so2."? mapema 
for iia ee 

io wwas.very angry, Dick very. 

disappointed, « there . was . no. moving 
mamma and.me;.and finally, hislordship said; 
unjustly enough,-- 

‘You mrp yery fond ;of.your,,woxk, I 
sbane have gained the day; but for, you, Misa 

elle.” 

“Tam fond of it,” I anpwexed, coally, ignor- 
ing fhe latter half of his sentence, ‘' It is easy, 
and not beyond my powera.’ 


“One is. tempted to fancy. there. ia some}. 


other atéraction at, the office than, your, work,” 
he remarked, looking keenly at.me, 


Hildred's silenas. snawered,| tea 


“ You have no right-to say sucha éhing to 
me,” I retorted, and left the: room. in high 
dudgeon. 

The following morning ;I_ returned to my 
labours to find. Marmion Wédod' already at 
work ;, he looked ‘up ss I entered with a faint 
smile; but it hurt me cruelly to see how hag- 
gard and harassed he Jocked. 

‘‘T am glad you bave come,” he caid, ' for 
I've any amount of work to.get through this 
day,; Lam going away. to-morrow.” 

‘ Going away!” I echoad, feeling my-heart 
failing me sadly. 

‘Yes, it is imporsible.for Walter to stay 
here, and his mother’s relatives have utterly 
washed their hands of bins 7 so-to-morrow we 
start for Germany,. A nersonal friend.of mine 
is.one,of the tators at, Heidelberg, and I shall 
place. Walter under bie.care for the next three 
yearg,. Oxford is ont of the queatiom for him 
now ; hig fame:wonild go hefore,him,.and not 
a decent fellow would,take him up.. I hops he 
has got good. lecgon, bnt, harsh as it may 
sound, I’m afraid he.is only scared, not 
remorseful.”’ 

“That is: dreadfal; but he is very young, 
and bischaracter is hardly yet formed. When 
do you.return, Mr. Wood?” 

‘Oh; in about tem days, I suppose,” he 
answered,.and than no more wai.said for 
awhile, aud only the, scratching of our. pens 
disturbed the silence. 

But at last, looking up and meeting  Mar- 
mion’s intent gaz3, I asked, — 

‘*Mr, Wood, will; you tell me how you 
chanced, to.be at hand.that awful night ?'’ 

‘* I had only just got into Maxwarth, and:as 
I wanted to get some. letters off by the firat 
post next morning, I came here to write 
‘*I—I have wanted to tell. you,often, how 
sorry. I am. for my carelessness; in, ‘eaving the 
window open, but for that, aecess would not 
have been,so.easy for Jonas,.” ? 

“ You.shall not blame yourself,” he cried. 
6 es haye served. me always, fsishfnlly and 
well,’ 

And my, heart Jeapt op at his praise... I am 
not sure. my voice was as steady..as it should 
have been when I thanked him for his good 
opinion of,me.. I know that, despite the fact 
of bis departure, I was very happy. 

All day long. we,worked.nn ingly, and at 
six I wag tired enaugh.to be. glad . rest. was 
coming, but Marmion seemed. in, no, harry 
to.ga. 

He. looked, moady,, and..tronbled,. and, I 
wondered if any fresh anxieby hadioroppediup ; 
presently he. said,-- ’ 

“ When ie-yourrister.to ba.maxried:? ”’ 

“Tn a. very, short, while; she goes next, weelz 
to Chargrove, to make her ladyship’s acqaaint. 
ance; then the preparations: will commanceat 
once.” 

“ Youda nat. go with the,.happy paiz?. You 
Were not incladed in the invitation 2’ 

“* No to.yonr first, yes ta your second ques- 
tion,,, Lord. Chargreve -bas.; behawed.. moat 


oo 


enerously,’ and J. hige of hia goodness. 
Fe Of course Mre..Stretion has accepted, and. 
I shall lose you?” 


“You are mistaken, . We- remain, here, 
Don‘t:- you know wa are very independent?” 
| “Bat, you..will not,Jike. such, ®,.state of 
affairs?” 

‘T shall like it.beat.?, Mr. Waod, are you-— 
re, you anxioua I.shonid go?'’ I queationed, 
earipg. what.his anawer.wonld be, i 

hata ” he asked... ‘Are you.se blind aa 
that, Belle?,, I don’t.know..what.I should do 
pisnane £°o jp-mom were Shae one,;, Iam 
0. 
page weloame..me;. Bat. Il am wondering 
how long your resolution will hold out.againas 
Misa Stretton’s entreaties,” We 
“T will stay sith you as Jong as-you, wish,” 
I caid, trying;to speak calmly,,, h,|in- 
deed, the change in ~ manner had filled..me- 
with.» great.and tremulous joy. , 
“ Then you. dan't hold. that my,,brother's- 
shame.ie reflected;on me?” 





“No, no. How could you fancy such 


thas..whem I.retnrn yon, will be. 
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thing? Oh! Mr. Wood, 1am grieved, most 
grieved, for you.” 

“I believe you are, child.” He had risen 
now and was prepariog to go, but all at once 
he turned. ‘“ Wish me -bye, Belle.” 

** Good-bye,” I faltered, and suddenly I felt 
myself lifted in those strong arms and kissed 
once upon the month, and before I could 
thoroughly realise these things I was alone. 

Giddy with sudden, passionate joy, I fell on 
my knees, and through fast-falling tears, 
thanked Heaven for this man’s love. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Hitprep had gone to Chargrove and mam- 
ma and I were alone. I think mamma must 
often have felt wretchedly isolated in those 
days. I, of course, had my work, and a sweet, 
secret hope to buoy me up. “ He loved me,” 
I was as sure of that as of my own identity. 
Marmion was not the man to mislead a 
woman, or play with her heart. That first 
kiss of his had set me aside from all other 
lovers, had made me sacred to him, and I 
felt that he had regarded it in that light. I 
was not ashamed now to think he perhaps 
had guessed my love. I was proud, oh! so 
proud, to belong to him, and my work was 
sweet to me for his sake. Sometimes I caught 
mamma looking anxiously ai me, and once 
she said,— 

‘ What has come to you child ? 
quiet and yet you look so happy.” 

‘I am happy,” I interrupted, with a little 
laugh. ‘Very happy and proud too, as you 
should be of our Hildred's great, good for- 
tune.” 

Bat I knew she did not acoept my words 
as downright earnest truth. She guessed 
there was more in the background and grew 
more watchful of me. 

I had almost hoped that Marmion would 
write me, but no letter came, and I tried hard 
not to feel disappointed. So the ten days 
wore by, and on the eleventh morning I was 
vain eno to make my toilet as pretty as 
possible, wishing to find favour in Marmion's 


eyes. 

I walked like one in a dream, and my great 
joy made me sick and faint. I trembled as 
though with cold, although it was a hot 
summer’s day. and was very glad when I 
reached my office. 

Would he come this morning? I was not 


the suspense 


tried to work, and am free to confess I 
made small headway, that what I did achieve 
left — to be desired in the way of improve- 
ment. 

Ten o'clock arrived, but did not bring 
Marmion, and just as I was ready to burst 
into tears of vexation and disappointment I 
heard his step outside. 

I could not rise; to this day I cannot tell 
how I greeted him (for the matter of that 
his memory is equally treacherous). I conld 
hardly see him for the mist before my eyes, 
but I know he came towards me with out- 
stretched hand, “a 

“ How do you do, Miss Stretton ?"” and the 
formal greeting struck coldly on my heart. 

‘** How have you in my absence? 
How is your work getting on to-day?” he 

uestioned next, and like lightning came the 

readful thought that he not care for me, 
that his caress had been the outcome of 
gratitude for my sympathy and adherence. 

I answered somewhat incoherently, I think, 
and the next moment he was bending over 
me, looking with critical eyes at the letter 
before me, 

“What shocking writing,” he said, ver 
coolly, and leant so near that I felt the touc 
of his cheek upon mine, “Miss Stretton, 
this will never do.” 

I laid aside my pen, thinking wildly was 
there no way of escape for me, when he 
— took my cold and trembling hands 
in his. 


You are so 





“ Belle, I shall have to discharge you for 
carelessness. I must really find some one more 
competent to fill your place. Aren't you 
ashamed of yourself? Why, Belle! Belle! 
you are on the verge of tears. What is the 
matter, you silly child? Are you angry with 
me because I kissed you when we parted? 
Should you be still further enraged if I re- 
peated the operation?” and with that he 
lifted my hot face and kissed my mouth, not 
once but many times. 

Then he sat down beside me with the air of 
@ man who had done his duty. Patting an 
arm about me he drew me close, and I loved 
him, if possible, more in that hour than I 
ever had done before. 

‘* Belle,” he said, “are you going to make 
me happy? Am I to make ready for my 
bride? What a shy little puss it is,” and it 
strack me, even in the midst of my joy that 
there was a distinct individuality even in his 
wooing, “ Didn't you guess that I wanted you, 
Belle?” 

“No; not until—until——” 

“Well; don’t leave your sentence incom. 
plete. It is bad form.” 

** Until you—you kissed me," I murmured, 
hiding my face on his coat, ‘‘ then I thought— 
I thought you cared for me a little.” 

‘*Oh! she imagined I cared for her alittle ! 
What a modest young person she is! And 
she never supposed my heart was full of her, 
that I was making a gross idiot of myself 
becauseof her, that I was asdeeply, desperately, 
enamoured as any love-sick Romeo?’”’ 

‘** Bat were you cally, Marmion?” I ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

‘* Yes, I was, you blue-eyed witch, and con- 
foundedly ashamed of myself I was, just at 
firsts—not now. Heaven bless you, darling, 
you have made me the happiest man under 
me sun.” ae 

e 8 very earnestly then, his dee 
voice of feeling, and instinctively 
lifted my face to his, 

‘* Marmion,” I said, ‘I will pray night and 
day to be worthy you, to make you as happy 
ag you deserve to be.” 

‘Worthy of me! Don’t you know, sweet- 
heart, that however well a man may order his 
life, it yet shows dark beside the whiteness of 
@ good woman’s?" Then [in a lighter tone, 
“ And now, Miss Stretton, perhaps you will 
confess the reason for this great and much.-to- 
be-deplored change in my once orderly clerk ; 
do you think any one of those letters decent 
enough to pass through the post?” 

“No, I don’t, but the fault is yours,”’ I said, 
saucily. 

“I gee. You were so filled with thoughts 
of my return that your work suffered in con- 

uence? I am so flattered that I can only 
sehles in the carelessness of which I formerly 

‘*T will do my best to atone for it,” I said. 
‘* Shall I begin at once?” 

“No, no! This morning shall be sacred to 
love; and Belle, I suppose you know we can't 
go on like this? I must find a new assistant, 
not @ young lady, or you might be jealous, and 
the best thing we can do is to ratify our 
engagement as quickly as possible." 

“Do not be ins hurry; Ihave mamma to 
think about, and I am only eighteen’; there is 
plenty of time.” 

“No, there is not; I mean te grasp my 
happiness as soon asI can. If you are ‘ onl 
eighteen’ I am nearly donble your age, an 
so have no time to spare. As for, your mother 
—my mother now—her home is with us. 
Hush! it is ill-mannered to interrupt. We 
are going to form a ‘happy family,’ and I 
propose we should be m without delay. 
It would be fun to steal a march on Char- 
grove and Hildred.” 

** Indeed it —_— not, sir; I am a are 
to usurp my "s privileges, and com 
her to dance in a tab” ve 

‘* What on earth do you mean?” 

“Mr, Wood! are you sods oye as not to 
know that when a younger marries first, 





the eldest must dance in a tuh, or she remaing 
an old maid to the bitter end?” 

“Do know any more old women's 
tales, Belle? I am interested." 

“ Really? Oh, well, mamma oan make you 
well acquainted with the folklore of these 
parts, You would find her an admirable 
substitute for me.” 

“I haven't the least doubt of it; but I 
prefer drawing my information from you, I 
am interested in watching the phases of your 


— learning the trick of your voice 


gestures. 
“Thank you, but I object to such intent 
criticism.” 
“ Jeating aside Belle; when are we to be 
married ?’ 


“That is for you to say,” I retorted, my 
cheeks growing uncomfortably hot. ‘ You 
are such a tyrant that I dare not have an 
opinion of my own.” 

“You are an audacious fibber. When is 
Hildred to give up her freedom?” 

“On the second of October. Oh! poor 
Hildred !” 

*' And, ob, poor Belle! We'll make it a 
double wedding.” 

“T see that your motive is mean, sir! you 
wish to divide the attention J ought to 
receive between us—and a bride ought to be 
the cynorure of all eyes!"’ 

‘The vain little soul! Thisis a new fea- 
ture in your character.” 

“No, itis a — old one; I am horribly 
conceited, and be worse in the future, 
because I have secured that most renowned 
woman-hater and determined bachelor, Mar. 
mion Wood, Esquire.” . 

‘He isn’t much of a bargain, Belle, and 
have you thought that, at least, once a year, 
you will have to endure Walter, that is until 
his majority. Can you do it?” 

“For your sake, yes; and for your sake, 
too, I can forgive him ; it were hard if I could 
not it} 


So we sat talking until the golden morning 
wore away; it was not my habit to return 
home at noon, but on this particular day Mar. 
mion bade me dress, and together we went 
through the long hot streets. 5 

Folks who knew us glanced very curiously 
atus. I am afraid I wore an absurdly con- 
scious expression, and I know Marmion 
exhibited an altogether uncalled-for pride in 
me. 

Mamma was not 8 little astonished when we 
entered the house, and quitescared when Mar- 
mion said he had come to lunch. 

‘I don’t wish to seem inhospitable,” she 
said, laughing, “but I mast warn you there is 
nothing bat cold meat and salad in the 
house.”’ 

‘We are more than content, are we not, 
Belle? And if occ lhe Bacay Bane By 
intend spending the remainder of the day with 
you, mother /” 

What an astonished face she turned upon 
him 


“What do you mean? What is there 
between you?” 

And then I ran to her and threw my arms 
about her, whilst Marmion said,— : 

“ Give me a fair chance, Belle; like a duti- 
fal son I want to embrace my ma 
parent. The trath is, dear Mrs. Stretton, 
that Belle has cajoled me into some sort of 

nt which — ar sanction.” 
"ne held me alittle from her, and I saw 
the happy tears in her eyes. 

“* You are a lucky girl,” she said, gently. 

“ That ia what I am trying to gry upon 
her,” remarked Marmion, coolly, ‘‘ but she is 
so very obtuse,” and then he his tall 
head and kissed mamma, who blushed and 
laughed prettily. But the next moment she 
= sadly,— 

** 80 I have lost both my girls.” 

“ Belle is not lost—mother—(I may call you 
that?) and you have gained a son, Oar home 
must be yours, beeause it is not to be sup- 
posed for an instant I can manage this y 
girl alone and unaided. 
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it was arranged mamma and I were 
aa ‘te parted, that her home was to be 
always with us ; and Marmion began to discuss 
our wedding ip that high-handed way peculiar 
to him, until mamma said, laughingly, I had 
taken a tyrant to myself, and would need a 
her support and protection to enable me to 
endure him. 
Of course I was not to go back to the office 
—a fact I somewhat regretted, for I liked the 


k. 
"Bat I had my trousseau to occupy my time 
and attention, so that the days flow rather 
than wore by. 2 

Hildred’s congratulations were hearty, and 
her joy sincere; Lord Chargrove, too, sent & 
kind letter, begging that I would agree to be 
married at Obargrove: saying, that the 
arrangement would be satisfactory to all. 

And so it was all settled, and Marmion 
laughed at my fears that I should not bear my 
new honours gracefally or well, and there was 
wanting nota few to envy my great good for- 
tune, or to complain ‘‘ that those lucky Stret- 
ton girls” had secured most eligible partis, 
although they had no money and no position 
to boast of. 


ae 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Towarps the end of September we travelled 
down to Chargrove, where we found Hildred 
installed as one of the family, and already the 
darling of Lady Chargrove. 

We were welcomed warmly, andany nervous- 
ness I may have felt quickly wore away. The 
old lady was so kindly, so anxious to make our 
visit a pleasant one, and there was so much in 
her manner and appearance to remind one of 
Dick, that we were soon very good friends. 

She was good enough to say never had the 
old Hall held two such bonnie brides as 
Hildred and I, and I am quite sure our respec- 
tive lovers shared her opinion. 

Walter had not been invited to the wedding, 
his presence could but have been a disagree- 
able element in an otherwise happy circle; 80 
Mark had written merely ney ret | him 
with the date and the places we intended pass 
ing through on our honeymoon trip. 

He received no reply, but on the first of 
October a small was brought to me by 
Lady Chargrove’s own maid. 

“Another present, miss,” she said, her 
pleasant elderly face beaming in sympathy. 
“You are a lucky young lady.” 

“TI think I must agree with you, Franklin. 
Stay a moment, would you not like to see 
it?” and pleased with what she called my 
condescension, she remained, watching eagerly 
as I removed the wrappers. ‘It is from Mr. 
Wood's brother,” I explained; ‘the post- 
marks tell me that!” And lifting the lid, I 
saw lying on — velvet a most exquisite 
necklet of pearls. 

Franklin gave a cry of admiration, whilet I 
sat silently regarding the gift; wishing for 
many reasons Walter been less lavish. 

“You'll wear it to-morrow, miss?" said 
the maid. 

“No; it is very beautiful, but pearls mean 
tears, and I'll not wear anything so ill-omened 
on my wedding-day !"’ 

“Let me put it on now, miss? just to see 
how it becomes you. Dear! dear! how besauti- 
fal it is, and how Mr, Wood would like to see 
you now |” 

“Fine feathers make fine birds,” I said, 
laughing; but pleased with my own reflection. 
I am afraid much flattery was making me 


quite vain, Th . 
which po i I turned to Walter's note, 


“Dear Miss Sreerron (perhaps I ought to 
sister),—I wish you every joy, 
7 ain ae a preciate the prizs he has won. 

ould have liked to come over for the cere- 
mony, but I was not asked, and will not 
pe sa Trusting that my little gift may 
an adi me, dear Miss Stretton, 
J 


ll | lace, and our sole ornaments were the flowers 





The next day dawned fair and bright, and 
quite early the house was all astir. Franklin 
had begged to assist in my toilet, whilst a 
young French maid was told off to Hildred. 

We both wore white satin with trains of 


in our hair and at our ts. 
Hildred had utterly declined to wear any 
jewels. 

“No,” she said, with a slight gesture of 
a “we ware nate any oy pee. 
6 are people, and we prefer 
owe all Pong hashes! 8, and to let folks know 
that we owe it. After marriage, if you like, 
Dick, I will convert myself into a perambu- 
lating jeweller's shop, to please you—bat not 

before! ’’ 

There was a great company gathered in the 
old grey church that day, both gentle and 
simple. Bat I think neither Hildred nor I 
were conscious of much beside the fact that 
this hour would make us wholly our lovers’ ; 
and having perfect love for, and trust in them, 
we had no tears to shed. 

It had been arranged that on our departure 
for Italy, mamma was to travel to Maxworth, 


ceremony took place last week. I learned the 
facts an hour ago, and am now writing you. 
What is to be done? The young couple are 
os apartments at the tavern, and your 
brother is too scared by his own rashness to 
communicate with you. I believe the girl is 
perfectly honest and not illiterate, but of 
course in no way suited to her present position. 
With many regrets, 

‘Yours sincerely, 

** Max Ropen.” 


“Oh, Marmion!” I cried; “ what a dread- 
fal thing! What shall you do?” 

‘*T suppose I must go to Heidelberg, although 
Iam wanted here. Well! Walter has made 
his own bed; he must lie on it; but I must 
see what can be done, and to do that must first 
interview the bride. I wish you joy of your 
new sister,” and then he laughed, suddenly : 
“By Jove, Belle! how he has forgotten the 
traditions of his race! What a row there will 
be when his mother’s people hear the troth!” 
‘I don’t think you should laugh about the 
matter, Marmion ; it probably means life-long 
misery to Walter, and she is doubtless an art- 





there to wait our return at ‘ The Swallows.” 
And although Lady Chargrove begged her, 
almost pathetically, to stay, she firmly re- 


fused. 

“You will be so lonely! you will be half 

dead of ennui,” she said. 

Mamma smiled. 

“I think not! I shall find a great deal of 
work to do, and time will pass quickly. I 
must be at home to welcome my girl. And 
Marmion cannot spare more than three weeks 
from the factories; you see, unlike Dick, heis 
a business man.” 

So whilat we went upon our jaunt, mamma 
was fpr the Maxworth household ; 
and I liked to think of her occupying the great, 
handsome rooms and making them more 
home-like. 

We spent the se of times, and as 
day followed day, and I grew more to recog: 
nise the strength and nobility of my husband's 
nature, I could not sufficiently thank Heaven 
for my happy lot. 

It was a wet night when we returned home ; 
but the windows were ablaze with lights, and 
fires burned in all the rooms. Mamma met 
us in the hall, smiling through her tears, and 
— her stood the servants in an imposing 
ran. eo 

Marmion had a friendly word for each, and 
when he presented me as the new mistress, 
there was not a face but looked kindly 
at me, not a voice that did not give me wel- 
come. 

We settled down at once, and my only re- 
gret was that so many callers disturbed us, 
but Marmion laughed, and told me I must pay 
ie gene of beauty (oeauty, indeed!) and 


rank. 
How quickly the time slipped by! A new 
year had come upon us before I realised I was 
ting quite an old married woman, and one 
ay in early January, as mamma and I sat 
sewing, Marmion entered the room hastily, 
and, for the first time since our marriage, his 
face was stern and moody. 
‘You have had bad news?” I said, quickly, 
makiag room for him beside me. ‘ Tell me 
what has gone wrong.” 
“That boy was born to torment me,” he 
answered impatiently, pushing the hair from 
his brow; ‘what on earth I am to do with 


from his tutor,” and he thrust a foreign-look- 
ing epistle into my hand. “ Read it out, 
Beile. I can’t believe it yet,” and I read :— 


“ My pear Woop,— 
“It ig my painfal duty to inform you of 

the egregious folly of which your brother has 
been guilty. For some time past, unknown to 


tavern where a countrywoman of yours was 


him now I can’t tell, Just read this letter | tery 


me, he has been in the habit of frequenting guard 


employed as barmaid; and such an influence | ma 


ful, designing woman.” 

*‘Carious both brothers should fall victims 
to the same species of animal,” he answered. 
wickedly ; “ but seriously, Belle, I must be off 
to-morrow ; will you order my traps to be got 
ready?” 

‘‘ Yes! and mine; I am going too.” 

“Oh! you can’t little woman; I shall travel 
too fast for you.” 

“Tam your wife, sir, and I’m going where 
you go to take care of you,” I announced with 
mock dignity. ‘‘You are off to the land of 
sirens and fairies, and my presence will b a 
protection.” 

‘What do you say to such a proposal, 
mother ? ’ questioned Marmion. 

“That you had better grant it gracefally, 
whilst you can; Belle is difficult to manage 
when thwarted.’ 

“Heigho! How I sigh for the freedom of 
my bachelor days! Well, my small tyrant! 
make haste with your packing, and if, in the 
hurry and florry of the journey, I lose or mis- 
lay you, don’t blame me; Iam not a respon- 
sible party.” 


* 7 * * - 


We reached Heidelberg without any special 
adventure, and having inquired the way to 
‘‘ Walter's Tavern,” as we called it, directed 
our steps thither. 

The place looked clean ana respectable ; the 
landlord was the perfection of politeness. 

Herr Wood was absent, but Fran Wood was 
in her apartments. Would we be good enough 
to follow him upstairs? and he preceded us, 
apologising profasely for the darkness of the 
staircase. 

He ushered us finally into a large, low room, 
where sat a woman reading. 

She rose as we entered, and we saw she wad 
tall, dark, handsome, and dressed stylishly in 

rey cashmere and merveilleux, and evidently 
alter’s senior by several years. 

“Tam Marmion Wood,” my husband said, 
abruptly. 

And she had the insolence to smilingly put 
out her hand, and say : 

“How do you do, brother? I suppose I 
have the pleasure of seeing young Mrs, 
Wood.” 

Even Marmion was staggered by her effron- 


As for me I had nothing to say. Walter’s 
wife was evidently not a lady, bat I was glad 
even then to find no trace of vulgarity in her 
speech or bearing. 

“ You will pardon my plain speaking,” said 
Marmion, frowning, “ but you must know that 
my brother's m e is a great mistake, and 
a source of 4 annoyance to me. As his 
ian I have come over at great inconven- 
ience to myself to see what oan be done in the 





did she obtain over him, that he offered her 





“ Warren.” 


marriage, and, of course, was accepted. The 





“Tt would be best, brother, to let well 
alone. Weare legally married, and you can- 
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not set, aside; that. fact.or. rob .me of, my, 
husband,’’ 


“ That.is, nok.my intention, madam.; Ha fy 


must bear the, consequences. of hig folly;; al. 
though, indeed, I think youare mostéo blame, 
5 is. barely eighteen, and, you: are-a..woman, 
re) ” 

“ Twenty-eight,” she said, coolly, ‘ Buat.if 
he had ot anc me he might haye done a 

+ deal worse... I;am,honest, my birth is 
respectable, and.I shall disgrace neither you 
nor him.” 

“I hope, it. may prove.co; although I dan’t 
see what happiness cap epring {rpm ;a mars 
riage whieh, on. your side, at least, is.parely 
mercenary. ;,and:I warm you that, my brother, 
is as unstable.as water.’ ; 

“I know.that; but I can manage him. And 
as for being mercenary, I suppose 1 am ;; bab 
I haye.known nothing but. poverty, and hard- 
ship all. my,life, Was. it wonderful I. should; 
clutch at.a chance of. happizess and ease?; I 
am only.a.woman,and I have bad hard 
fight srith the.world.”? 

She paused,.and looked wistfally at me, I 
liked her, better in: that..moment.of weakness, 
and I think Marmion was:touched a littl,.for 
he said, notrunkindly,— 

“Isis always my,way, to, make. thebestof 
a bad bargain ; and Lam .hare not.to deny. or; 
ignore your, claim upom. my. brother. bas, to 
make some suitable provision for you both.” 

She tried-to thank him, but, he.stopped.her 
hastily,— 

‘* Walter will be a rich man when he attains, 
his majority: (a0, doubt he told: you,that),,bus 
at present, his allowance is four. hundred, pen, 
annum... I will.add.to.it another two; and-as, 


I wish, to: .haye.bim near ma,.1 insiak that for} 
the next three years you occupy a small plagaiq 


of mine about twenty,miles. from Maxworths 
If you or he refuse to. accept. my termy, I wash, 
my hands ofall further cosponsibility,” 

“You are. veryr generous,’ Mra. Waltex: 


eaid. “We accept,” and I smiled .to. think, 


how very little.she, consnited.. Walter-or hie 
wiehes.. 

He came; in presently, looking; scared. and 
bewildered, and it was; very-evident that he, 
was. completely under:bia wife's control 

He made some slight show of revistance to 
Marmion’s wishes and plans, but the lady 
broke in,— 

‘Don’t be, stupid, Wal,, and; quarrel. with 
your bread and butter. Of course we shall do; 
as your, brother: desires,’ and he: said: no 


more, 


* * * * 


After all, Walter's marriage did not turn; 
out the. mistake. we feared. 

Ellen, Wood proved herself a capable woman, 
and ruled, her husband firmly, not unkindly. 


She ,saved him from many: a folly,;and;. 


extravagance, and in no way attempted, to, 
thrust harself.into our circle, 

And when he at lastatéained his majority; 
she bore.her new honours.well, and,,1 believe, 
was rather popniar in, her.set., 

We were, never, exactly. friends, 
we met it was on, the,pleasantest of 

One child; only was; born to; them, a. bay, 
curiously like Marmion in look and . 
endowed, too, with his, mother's. firmness and 
capability. He is a great.fayourite with us, 

As for Hildred and 1,1 wonder if,on.earth 
exists another pair of. women,so.happy.ag we, 
There is a standing, amiable quarrel between 
us as to, the relative merits of our, husbands; 
each maintaining her own is the “ best man in, 
all the world.” And mamms listens, smiling, 
with a grandgehild on-either. side, two, smaklen 
ones at her feet, content.in onr happine 
love, ready to go when the call come, yet, 
not eager to Jeave the hearks that.love.ber, or 
the orat which. has, proved. so kind to;her, 
children, 


but; when 
terms, 


[THE END.] 








Taree sparrows’ nests have been built.thie 
year.in the coat: tails.of:the Outram statue on 


FACETTEA.” 


“Love,” qbserved,..Ningn da, I'Enolom 
aes dies. of. starvation, but, often, of, indiges- 

mn, ’ 

“ Tre male.is late:to-night;” asthe woman 
said when she got up at three a.m, to letiin 
her- husband, 

Tracerr: “ You should 4ake:a ‘leseon from 
your sistegs,; you: naughty bey. Girle don’t 
fight." Little Johnnie:. They does when taey~ 
pete as oldvas:ma,”’ 

Bisse; “ What's the matter in the sitting- 
room, Tommy?” Téommy:: ‘Oh, the usual 
contest between pa and ma over the speaker: 
' ship of ‘the house,” 

QuEsTronasLe., Wispom,—‘' You know- that 
Solomon, the wisest of men, had three hun- 
dred wives?” “ Yes, but I fail to see. where 
the wisdom comes in?” 

YA BRIGHT young country. woman; answers 
the apemtiane: ha ae geen te 
wit saggestion—‘' possessiqn.. of 
something I don't own |.” 

Baciay:, ‘‘ I understand your!wite: is: sie¢ki’! 

Bailey: “ Yes, she hasn’t spoken a word far | 
héhree days.’”’ Bagley: “By gracious! She, 
must be.9 pretty,sick women ”’ 

Trip woman, to ferryman who wastowings 
her across the river: “ Are people ever:los-in 
thiw river?” ‘ No; ma’am,” © he -replied; 
*' we always find ’em ima:day ortwo," 

Eprror (to hie: dramatic critic; looking at his: 
manuecript): ‘‘Ien’s your description of the 
star actress’ dress rather‘low in tone. Critié: 
‘Tt isn’t half as low as the dress was.” 

Wi 


“ Para,” said’ little. Johnny, ‘the 
pays, ‘the people at large think so.’ 

“does it mean by ‘the people at large’?” 
‘«'Phose not in gaol,” replied his sage papa. 

Waicn letter in the, alpbabet is. of the 
utmost importance fo a young lady, and why ? 
—The letter ‘'i,’’ because, upon it depends ; 
whether-her life, will be married or anareete 

Tae meaning of “ Oklahoma?’ in,.Indian 
tongne. is‘! Beautifal Land.” In4he English 
language it signifies.‘ A Stampede, of : Idiots.” 
You pays, yonm money and takes your. choiee... 

Aumsetver : ‘' Are yon:one of: tha: mem who: 
are agitating the labour question?’ Trampa 
the labour question is agitatin’s Bad: luck: to 
it!) 

“I wism to propose for the hand of’your 
daughter.”” ‘‘ Which: of them, young:‘man?”’ 
“Which of them? Well, I dont know. 
Now, in confidence, which of them would you 
advise a fellow to take ?’’ 

Tre average woman walks farther-in a week 
than a drover; she stands on her feet more than 
a blacksmith, she defies the laws of health 
more-than the Indian, and then wonders why 
she “‘ isn't well likeother folks,” 

Bisnor Guiiem: “ Miss Autumn, I,hearyon 

are an earnest stadent of the Biblé, What, in 
your opinion, is the most interesting, lina of 
Holy Writ?” Miss Autumn (Prompsly) ; 
‘* Behold! the bridegroom cometh!” 
. Miss. Puarmcm: “ That.horrid Mra, Bate, 
actually has her photograph. for sale in; the; 
stationer’s shops. I couldn't do.such, a, thing 
under any.consideration,’’. Her,bitterest friend; 
‘* You haven't the face,to, hays yon, dear ?.”’ 

Sam Edith to. her doll: ‘There, don’t answer | 


how hatefallam. You,mustremember I am. 
your mother.’ We remember several homes 
— Edith might have imbibed that princi- 
P 
i “Der us not wasterour: time,’ yelled the 
temperance lecturer, ‘‘ Lets: not ‘waate: our’ 
tims in dealing with the smail-caloons and grog: 
shops, Let: us: goto the fountaimhead.: Let 
us go:tovthe fonntain head: Let ns go to:the 
my friends: “ Albright,'! chimed in: 
an -old ‘soaker from:a back seat, ‘I’m with 





the Thantes 4 


**No, yer honour. Oi'm one ov the men whats: 


me back, You mustn't be saucyy.no:;matter |: 


Mgatruve.Calles:. ‘‘'When.do,. yon dine? 
PBresosions.Little Daughter; ‘“Wealsays haye 
to wait silk callers..go.. I am. getting ayfg} 


Jupcs:, ‘ Brisener at she bax;have you any. 


thing ‘farther to »statescin «your:detence 2” 


Prisoner : No, mys lordjjneeedéalawith: me ag 
you would with yourself were yon:in my 
(place?? 


Frossy: “ O; mamma; see that:man wheel. 
ing a baby carrisge! I don't think a man 
) should do thas." Motiver> “*Flérence, you must 
nottalk:sofoolishly. You will think differently 
twhen you grow up.” 

Ax optimist is a woman with @ new anmmer 
‘bonnet; A pessimist is a women without » 
winia ley oanaaynld” A behiiiaietic see 
with a 0 A is a man 
with abetgronelunaired wndsighty:ttiree nights 
old} and teething. 

“Trax, if is awfally embarrassing to re. 
ceive,compliments, don’t you? Naw, there's 
‘Mr. Cadby; I really must pot a stop to his 
abaurd sayings.’ Isabel: ‘ Well, why .don't 
you tell ‘him he’s a silly flatterer ?; “That »wonld 
be rather neat—and true.” 

Fmst Tramp: “ Goin’ in that house over 
there, pard?’’ Second Tramp: ‘‘I tried that 

use last week. I ain’t goin’, there any more.” 

irst Tramp:'“’Fraid on account 0’ the dog?” 
‘Tramp: ‘Med pants: are.” = Firat 

ramp ::* Pants are what? ”” Second Tramp: 
‘¢ Frayedon account'o' the deg.” 

Says a Yankee newspaper: However cold 
ithe may appear at’ first sight, 
there's one great in writing love 

letters ona typewriter instead of using a pep. 
A fellow can: get a much better idea of how hie 
letters are going ‘to look’ iniprint when the 
newspapers ‘report his trial f6r-breach of pro. 
mise," 


Tue Happy Bride: “ Why, mamma, what, 
‘are you oryingfor? Everything is, 80 lovely, 
and everybody's been. so good to ma, Come 
and look.at my presents, dear,’ The Wise 
Mamma: It’s the, presents I’m thinking of, 
eto | family with a regiment ,of tinmarried. 
igirls has sent you the most horribly, expensive 
things; and now they'll ull be getting, marricd, 
and you.and Ciiarles ,will have- to scrape snd 
Starye to give each of them something hand- 
ssomer still. Present! Ob, Angelin, why didn't 
you elope?” 

Muss. Buorreys: “ I want pair of slippers. 
Two.and-a-half is my size,'’, 5h 3 What? 
Two-and-ashalf?'’ Mias By: ‘I; believe I 
‘spoke distinotly—two and-a-half,’’ The shop- 
man seizes a pair of slipperaand.a bloe pencil, 
and retires to the-back of theshop., Presently 
he retarna, Shopman; ‘‘ Hane you are, Miae— 
tivo.and-a-half, extra narrow.” . Miss Betries., 
cortnealigner re and a eo Acaenabe 
exit, the shopman says:tothe proprietor: ‘ You 
had better order some of those-No \5's, 1 
justsold the last pair.’’ 


An  Usparstaxping. am Lisn— Old Mr. 
‘Widower had: been sitting: silently alone with 
Miss Autumn for fifteen-minutes. Fitally*he 
spoke: ‘Miss Autumn, you are pretty—— | 
* Ohy Mr, Widower !* ‘You are-pret-—’ 
“ How can you, Mr, Widower?” ‘‘1 started 
to say that you were pretty——" ‘Oh! you 
horrid’ man, itd * Condemn™ it all, 
woman!’ ‘shcated Mr? Widower;: rising and 


| braking for the door; “I wanted: to’ say that 


you are pretty near as old as I am. Now, 
demmse, I think‘you're twieeas oldi” 


Hine is, a really fanpy examination story, 
which,1 fanoy, is alsanesy:—laspegtor :. Now, 
imy boys, we will have the story. of, Jael 

Sisera. WhowasJael?” Bright Boy: ‘The 
wife of Héber the Kenites"' Inepector: ‘“ Wiat 
did‘shie do?’ BoB?y *** a, nail into 
isera’s head, and ‘killed him.’ Inepector: 
«+ Yeuy and we read thet she wae called “olested 
babove women: Bat she was not enlightened 
by those ad inftences which*are vouch: 
safed tous, What have we now which people 
‘in the time of Jael had not?" B.B,: Police 
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men, sir!” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tre Mikedo--bas one, method: of relaxa- 
tion. He likes taking watches to pieces and 
reproducing them, as compact. going chrono. 
meters. 


Tus. Duchess..of Cleveland, who hag just {, 


leted her seventieth year, is one of the 
ion rivets of the twelve young ladies who 
acted as bridesmaids to her Majesty. 

Tue Emperor of China bas a new. umbrella 
which requires. the: strength: of ten: men to 
carry it. It cost--him twice-as much as 8 
cirons tent, and is not mear 80. large, 

In the autamn the: Princess of: Wales-and 
her family will’ goto, Depmark, to: visit: her: 
parents at the, Oaatle of Fredemsborg; whore 
they will all ‘stay,.some, time, enjoying the 
absence of State.and ceremonial, precisely, a3 
they did twoautumns-ago; 

Boxxet pins are becoming very elabo- 
rate, come of them being tipped with regi, 
stones, At one.time.these, wonld. baye. 
reserved for. evening. wear, but. the. bonnet 
is now a recognised “field” for the-display of 
jewellery. 

Tre Queen's favourite musicians: aro. Men 
delseohn and Sir Arthur Sullivan, andcf the 


works of the latter; that which shé, most) 


admires is *' The Loat Chord,’ 

Trey Shah's fird’ marriage, little as. one 
would expeotit, waa quite-an idyllic romance, 
While riding near Shinarop,.a. hamlet, not, far, 
Teheran, he met a peasamt; girl, exquisitely: 
beantifal, and:gentle and. ki He fell.in: 
a her ge NT in» spite olvhis: 
mother's, opposition, in pon, marrying’ 
her. Their. married. life seema to have, been, 
one of unhreken sunshine, the Shah rarely. 
leaving the sidé-of his wife; She undonbtedly 
had great power over him which she always 
used for the-fortherance of-merey and-justite, 
Having lived among the people.aa.one-of them, 
she knew alk thaioppression: ander: which bon 4 
were suffering, andher--kindlyinflaence: was 
able to paye the; way,for many a mnch-needed. 
reform. Unfortunatgly;. abort... yea after | 
the marriage, the Queen. died in, giving birth 
toa son,. Tha.Shah's .gri 
terrible; those around him atone time-feared 
for his reason, and’ it’ was yeara before ke 
shook off the effects,of. the;blow. . Evén. now, 
the restlessness from whieh:he.sufiers may be 
traced back-to*the: shock his*nervons~systent 
jonivediadctbe, tragie-termination of his; first 
ove, 

Tue sympathy ofAbe:women of Servis. for] 
Queen: Nathalie vis :now.fo:manifest itself :im: 
the practical form-of'a gift of crown of gold: 
and diamonds:. Lers {recently it was shown 
in the form of an address, ananimonsly 
signed by the maidens, wives;and: widows’ of 
the fair land,, 

Ir is said that some. times» age the: new 
Dachess of Portland had her fntmre; predicted: 
by the. lines.on, her;hands and that: among | 
other propheciesdn. which:the palntistio. ey bid: 
ae on — effect that she would 

& heoy wasJaughed at 
at the time, and ping dtnes x6 thik penecalteatne 
to please which canses so many of the occult 
tisterkood to-allot—-marriages-and- children 
na ® lavish hband:to. theim clients; but 

8 tevepged itself, prophecy: 
come true, ihe um 

Oxe of the most, ontioua . passagea,..in 
Motley’s very bright and interesting letiers 
is the account.as given:by, Lady Dafferin;. af 
* Disraeli's attire: when he firat. enpored 
x ndon society. She met him at a large 

inner-party; and: this:was.his costume.: ‘' He 
Wore a black: velvet coat- lined with satin, 
pexple trousers with a gold band running 
— the outeide seam; a scarlet waistcoat, 
nine lace roffles falling down to the tips of 
brilliant a, white gloves- with several 
bl Tings. ontaide. them,, and... long 





}may be that you will not meet again in this 


«6 her- loss. was.) 





inns ontside 
sonido toh rippling» down: vpon bia} 


“hagan estimated; population, of- 600,000, and 
Ateasburg, Germany, had, in. 1880, 104,471 
dahabitants, 


ra 


slice of “salmon. - Wrap the latter in: battered 
. paper, and, bake for, about.ha)fan hour... Serve, 


STATISTICS. 


—_—_— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
















in. the London police district is 13,995, The 
normber.of coffee.stalls placed in the .atreck:by:, 
night is-359, 

Ir is said that 300,000 Frenchmen reside 
abroad, 450000 Spaniards. and Portuguese, 
795.000. Scandinavians, more than, 1 100,000 
Italians, 2 600,000 Germans, and 4 200,000. 
Englishmen. 

Russra is said annually’ to consume. tea to 
the. extent of £25.000,000 . sterling.. London, 
supplies about: £3 000,000 of this. value, I is 
noteworthy that the whole of the London gup+ 
plies are of China tea, Indian tea is unknowz 
in Russia. 

Accorpina to the last.Freneh: congas, taken, 
in- 1881. the population cf that: country. is 
37:405 290, of whieh number Parig: claims 
2,269,023, and Lille 178,144. Constantinople 








GEMS: 


OCarnonrne Marmna of Denmark once , wroite 
on a window-pane: ‘O, God,» keep. me in- 
mocent; make others great!" 

Tuat only with propristy, can be styled 
refinement which, by strangthening the intel- 
‘lect, purifies the: manners, 

Never part without, loving words. for your 
“loved ones to think of during yonr absence. It 


‘life, 

Orrortunitres- are: not like railroad trains ; 
it would be well to remember that if'you miss 
one, you cannot console yonracht with. the 
thought that you can:take the next one. 

A Farrurvn man,.will be content, thas the 
seats of eminence are reserved for those for 
whom they are prepared, and-wjll’ find ‘im his 
own deep and quiet, contentment a reward 
more valuable, than fame or.gold. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Savoury Custarp.—Beat the yolks of two 
eggs till light, and one white till quite stiff, 
and add to. them. one gill of, stock—if white, 
so-mnch the.betters Mix; very carefully,.ands 
‘pour it into @ jam pot;-tie a piece of 
over it, and boil it fora quarter of an hopr in 
‘a bain-marie, or. in.& peatat of boiling water. 
-Bexve.cither hot or cold, 

’ A Srace of Salmon,-baked.. Ingredients :— 
“Two tabdlegponnfale of salad oi, one teaspoor- 
fal.of.chopped. parsley; one. gherkin:. chopped 
fine, one:shalot ditte,,one anchovy ditto, balf, 
a teaappenfpl,.of: cayenne. cance. , Mix these 
and rub-over: both. sides of a. (thick). 


in:thepapes.s Served cold; without the paper, 
and with a few slices of cucumber, it» id 
extremely nice; and not-so: “rich” as- when 
hot, 

Fring, Frsu,—The_miost general way. of 
frying , fish: is:to first.cover.it on. both sidea 
with floury shake -it well, dip: it in beaten- ap 
@gg seasoned with pepper and salt, and then 
to’ breadernmb. it: (on both sides). with: very 
fine breadetumbs; when in a little time it will. 
be..ready. to» be: fried., in, boiling. fat, , Some. 
people prefer only to flour-the: fish, and-then: 
to fry it immediately ; but in both cases,the: 
essential point is shat the fat should be boilin 
Both: lard and; d gi and. sometimes _o 
are used, bus the, former, is.mach.the best. 
When. the-tish-has: been. fried om both sides to 
a bright: 2: ‘colonr, it: shanid be laid’on 
paper whichwill) absorb, the fat, and.after, 


Tue number of public-houses of, all, kindg | 





acersedoupop s dish wiih. fried: parsley 
and lemon. ‘ 


‘* Sappmrres are the much-admired. stones 
of the season, and enjoy a momentary distino- 
tion above diamonds, or even. rubies, 

Ont of the most peculiar of Mr. Edicon’s 
inyentions“‘is what I may calk a. far-sight 


machine.” By means of this extraordinary | 


inyention he hopes to be able to increase the 
range.of, vision, by. hundreds of miles, so that, 
for instance, ‘‘a manin New York conldsee 
the features of; his friend; in. Boston with as 
much ease as he could see a performance on 
the stage. 

The. average, longevity ; of: literary ladies 
would inditate that activity of the, brain has 
the .cffect of .lengthening their lives rather 
than shortening them,, Mre. Somerville and 
Caroline Herschal reached the ages of 92 and 
98. respeetively,’ Mrs,..Barbanid and Misa 
Edgeworth~ died».at.82. Miss Harriet Lee 
attained 95 and Mrs. Marcet 89, Jane Porter 
diéed-at 74, Hannah More at 88, Mies Mitford 
at 69 and Mrs. Radoliffe at 59. The average 
longevity of the ten ladies named was 82 years. 

“ Drizziine”’ was.e fashionable amusement 
in the early part: of the present: century ; it 
consisted. of. pigking to sbreds, and threads 
by means of @ big «pin, which made:a most. 
‘horrible noise, the gold lace, epaulettes, corde, 
and cther trimmings discarded-from: the unj- 
forms of the officers of those days, which were 
considerably smarter and more gold-bedecked 
than they are now. The gold so, picked ont 
sold for more than the. tarnished. trimmings 
in the Jump would do,.and) it became fora 
little while a drawing-room oceupatior of the 
gentee] and mercenary to“! drizzle.” 

Waar cam, be..more,-fooligh, than. to,.think 
that all this rare fabric ‘of heaven and earth 
could come by chance, when all the . skill ‘of 
art is not. able to make an oyster ? Tosee rare 
effects, and no cause; a motion, withont a 
mover; a circle, without a centre; a time, 
without an,eternity ; a. second, without.a first’; 
these are thi so. munch against; philosophy 
and natural reason that he must:be a beast in 
big understanding who oan. belisve: in: them. 
The thing formed, says that nothing. formed: 
it; and’ that’ which is made.is, while that 
which made it is not! This folly is infinite. 

Wonnensor. Pamosorny.-+-The-polypus, like 
the fabled-hydra, receives newlife: from the 
knife lifted to destroy.it. The fly-spider lays 
an egg as. long».as itself.’ There. are four. 
thongand and forty.one muscles in the cater- 
pillar. Sook, discovered fourteen. thensand 
mirrors in the eye of a drone; and to effect 
the respiration of a carp, thirteen. .thopsand 
three: hundred arteries, vessels, veins, bones, 
etc., are necessary. The body of every spider 
containe four little masses pieveed’ with a. 
multitude of imperceptible holes, each ~ hole 
;permi the, passage. of. 2. single thread, all 
the threads to the amount of a thonsand to 
each.mass,,join together when they, come,cut, 
andumake.the»single thread with. which. the 
‘spider spins-its web ; so that what we call the 
spider’s' thread..consiets: of more: than four 
thousand united. 

Livg, ann. Exisrence.—The, mere, lapse of 
yeara is nos life, To eat, and drjnk,. and 
sleep.; tor be, exposed. to darkness, and. the 
light ;- to:-pace round in the mill of habit, and 
-farn- thought into an implement of‘trade— 
this is not life. In all this, but a poor fraction 
of the consciousness of humanity isawakened, 
and. the, sanotities still, slamber. which 
-make:ib ‘worth: while to be. Knowledge, trutb, 
love, beauty, goodness, faith; alone can give 
vitality-to:the mechanism of existence. The 
langh fof {mirth that vibrates through the 
heart, the. tears that. freshen the dry wastes 


within, the music that brings.childhood: back, . 


the. pra: that. calle. the fatare near, the 
doubt which’ makes: us: meditate, the death 
which startles us with mystery; the hardship 
which forces us, to struggle, the anxiety, that 
enda.in trust, are the true nonrishment of our 
natural being. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
a 


Wowrey.—Bank of England notes are never issued 
twice. 


Sxownror.—The only way to get rid of the hairs is to 
p'uck them out as they appear. 


M. M.—One of the parties must reside for fourteen 
Se FS SEES Sepa Br We qeeaety ee 
P 

M. B.—Ualess you have lasts made you will not get 
what you require; any goed boctunlnde will explain 
more fully. 

Dacae.—Your handwriting is excelent so far as plain- 
ness is concerned, and we can see you are used to 
engrossing deeds. 

Farr Lyez.—It would be very foolish for us to recom- 
mend such a suicidal method of whitening the skin as 
the use of arsenic. 


Mrs. CarsonneLu.—You must make a truthful state- 
ment of your age. Be quite {frank, and do not begin 
your married life with a deception. 


UssuccessrcL.—Alabaster may be polished with putty- 
powder and water used with a vtamel rubber. 
with dry powder on a very soft rubber. 


H. Bonp.—We believe that steatite, or ‘ French chalk,” 
ground to a very fine powder, is the best thing to pre- 
a indiarubber from sticking to moulds. 
Tersy BLAKE. aaa are not possessed of the qualifica- 
tions necessary to make an author. There are other 
walks in life to which you are better suited. 


Rayal ollage of Surgeons,” For your other models you 
») College of Surgeons. models 
must pay your regular rate per hour. Advertise. 5 
Ratzs.—Neither directly nor indirectly d the 
London ratepayer ow 6 theres rate. The “stand” 
made by the @ lakers ended in the abolition of the bad 
old system. 


Harassed Morner.—You have a perfect right to 

sant mak rons tale of pace ie meely oo 

6 e. Your ie” is un- 
business-like and silly. 


F. H. E.—The offs is entitled to share with the 
children of the le. Fe amen ae 
property must be divided between children, the 

ig one- 

A Socrrerer.—Fish with white fiesh are more easy of 
digestion than fish with more or less red flesh, like the 
salmon. Of all the white-meated fishes, the cod is the 
most difficult of digestion. 


Tovrist.—All kinds of gambling are practised at Beate 
Carlo, but the roulette and rouge-ct-noir tables are the 
most Buy Baedeker’s guide, which will tell 
you everything you nmgue. 
Po .—The word “Gossack ” is derived, Pegg oe de 
taste and nemo of the etym 
_—— na a 


Disyey.—There is plenty of aa for surveyors, ond 
bee omar am wb ee as thoee picked , 
England. and daring man does as well in 
douih Wolo unho wenlt-ds sipwhene 


A. P.—No one Le tag Sewumabs can possibly 
tell you the value of a 

for which you think the} they are snttable: ee if they 
are printed, you will receive remuneration. 


Tom F.—Let sleeping 4 lie. You are safe now. 
head into the wolf's mouth. You 
it service. Rest 


your 

content, or you will probably lose 

marry ray well Al's gil cape ponte ————— 
marry very W an honest living b 

the tedlous work of a bar, why should she be in any way 
slighted? Everything depends on her own conduct. 
Berta —There fs no reason My ya J friend 
Sears badge “neater enc 

presen necessary 

to make a return present, unless she feels so inclined. 


Lapy Barsara,—Soap and water must not be used 
for cleaning rings, unless the stones are set h. A 
soft jeweller’s brush and soasiytentons, with a li pre- 
pared rouge or whiting, are, in all cases, safe and good. 

X. Y. Z. —Your handwriting ete, and your style 
of composition is poocbinye FE and lucid. Waste bed 
more money in aivertising. Hung on as well as you 
can, and answer advertisements instead of inserting 
them. 


Neccecrep Wire.—You may engage in business to 
any extent, and your husband will have nothing to do 
with the mat ter pe the Married Ne ‘8 Property 
Act your business is your own property ; an must 
accept all lia bilities thereon. a. 


Uncentain—If you begin using your mesmeric gift, 
you will regret it all your life. e are quite certain 
that many men use mesmeric power with — beneficen‘ 
results, but they do so at awful cost to themselves. 
Accept a friendly warning. 


Isquisit1vE —Like many sport terms, the word 
a, has come a= the a Me ome pe. or 


J. Bertram —You need ane 2 It _ had studied 

— a little, you would find that wfal dread, 

he ceaseless apprehensions of calamity ay torture 

you are merely duo tow lugaiah iver. Stop moping at 
and get into the open air. 

J. M.—The lottery is an arrant swindle which has 

been ex over and over in. Do not waste a 


Conniz.—As the gentleman had been ieteeibanih to 
you but a short time before accompanying neo wae ae poms, 
and was therefore a comparative s' 

necessary or proper to ask him In. Yow di 
right in extending him an invitation to call ~ cg 

Tae Carrarn.—You are completely out of health, and 
and you will do well to go out to your friends. “When 
meds. stronger, you can easily get a situation better 

you have had {n i Magiane. Take care of your 
money; go direct to your people, and you will soon be 
engaged. 


Nep.—You can very easily break off any such trifllog 
habit as that which you mention. A vice like alcoholism 
‘tu’ but a mere trick is easily 

cured. Tell your if you lorm 
you will soon 


Lypia Bs a A way of indelibly marking scarlet 
monograms linen is by embroidering them with 
cotton thread d dyed with alizarine Tarke 
See Se ae can be stamped on. Turkey 
process takes See J separate operations vai many 
i to produce the colour. 

Nexure.—You may try to deceive yourself as much as 
you like, but you are a little in love, ani that ends the 
matter. D». not keep up a sentimental correspondence 
unless you have soi defiaits to go u We 
assure you that such philandsring nearly always 
causes misery and 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


“Sue comes!" I hear the murmur of 
The leaves that rush to meet her, 
bg te eS on of a thrush 
‘hat splits his throat to greet her. 


Through autumn's shivering mist she comes, 
That veil for summer’s dresses, 
With winter's diamonds at her throat 
And spring flowers in her tresses. 
~ dey stars _—- out in glee, 
‘he jasmine buds 


wax brigh 
The moonbdeams dance about her feet, 
The night breese fans her lightly. 


Ah! well I know those 


With rapturous joy I think that I 
Shall soon have field and kissed her — 


* 
A spring—a clasp—a little shrieck— 
Oonfound it! ‘Iwas my sister! a¥ 


Torsy.—You have pews 5 too 
flirtation ; you amused yourself b: 
love, and now you meee “aistrewed 
young man was ying. 
wishes to be bon camarade with 
fire. Furget all about him, and 
all about you. 


Mrs. B.—Why not send your 
hall School of Music for a term? 
be. a really fm — ing | maamnda a high but the 
pa rea 6 voice com a 
wad Leche saadioentiacs bane Uadocineas Ton 
Fealy mart ot rly on verdict of ie 


Evita D.—You are ina ition of grave 
we give you advice which you ae vast take at Lg — 
in advising vising you to your 

deceased sister's husband, and there is now one 
way of saving you. Let your husband hand over all his 
yp bh Bk fy dL F you will escape a heavy 








SS 
ee 


Tenonant. Sponges irregular in form, 
m>trical ones being rare, hy by Giver is as variable 


a: their sha Deep-sea like other an‘ 
are qoeenliy' light in colour; ty = 


that live in 
those that live in shallow water are very t, and the 
colour assumed by the sponge is fF purposes 


of defence, or to frighten away other animals, 


Eocar.—The line, ‘He who Friday 
weep on Sunday,” is to be found in Ractne's comedy at 
pe Re rey Besides the fact that our Lord's 
giving oe oy day a + lay —th for Ch 
eo week a rs) t—th 
= Epdnion ah- dae ond Ten ain Ge tekane 
fulton Friday and ded on Friday. 


ped yeh om man is pbk en se 
res 


~~ le Let y 
pn mg He will then find that « a 
"s extracts of meat will cause 
hours in bed will refresh 

ten did when he was drinking. 


©. C. C.—Your letter is quite reticent, and its pathos 
—h-~ 8 mes by onan wen salt abandonment Stil 
you may perhaps un tter the man, 

Tarn the affair over in your mind for a time, and try to 
get a correct be your late suttor’s character. If 
you Sr he is = y way vain—and most men are 
indulge him; rather bear your pain with 





Onn Sbilline s aud Hightpence. 


Aut Back Nomseas, Parts and YVouumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 829, Now ra 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. Lil, at aL 


@@ Acu Lerrers To Be AvpaEssep To THE EpitTok OF 
Tae Lonpon Reaper, 884, Strand, W.O. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 
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